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Which way’s 
the wind blowing? 


You CAN'T TELL—if you try to track this balloon. 
Because it’s drifting at 40,000 feet—out of sight and 
beyond the range of optical tracking systems! But a 
new radar, developed by RCA for the military, can 
clearly “see” the balloon in any weather—track it 
accurately—tell how high it is—show how fast it’s 
moving. Result: Exact wind direction and speed infor- 
mation at specific altitudes! 

Here’s how the system works. A free balloon carrying 
a radar reflector is released. The new RCA ground 
radar follows the balloon as it rises and drifts with the 
wind. Signals are reflected back to the radar—accu- 
rately directing the movement of the pedestal that 
feeds data to an electronic computer. From this equip- 
ment, wind velocities at specific elevations are pre- 
sented on teletype to be read on the site, or at some 
remote point. All this automatically—and with greater 
economy than ith previous systems! 

“Wind intelligence” like this makes accurate weather 
forecasts possible—days in advance, It is invaluable 
in aiming heavy artillery and in directing long-range 
aircraft end guided missiles! Just one example of how 
RCA research and applied engineering helps provide 
our Atmed Forces with better electronic equipment. 
By all means get acquainted with the RCA engineers 
and field technicians in your Branch of Service, 
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When Ann Loeb wrote this third- 

grade theme in her school in 
Ottawa, Illinois, she had no idea 
her father would send it to the 
telephone company. Not a word 
has been changed. The handwrit- 
ing is Ann’s. So are the pictures, 
which she drew later at our 
request. 
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AVIATION PROGRESS MARKED—Here at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., the aviation world recently paid tribute to the 
Wright Brothers for their achievement of powered flight 


in a heavier-than-air machine in 1903. And among the 
aviation pioneers taking part was Igor Sikorsky, whose 
aircraft have made a major contribution to air progress. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE 
FLYING JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 


Bae Etta i aie as ~ 


ROTARY-WINGED PACK TRAIN— Airlift of vital construc- 
tion materials, key personnel, and survey teams is routine 
on the Aluminum Company of Canada’s vast smelting and 
power development project in the rugged Kitimat region 
of British Columbia. In a few hours big Sikorsky S-55s, 
operated by Okanagan Helicopters, Ltd., can haul loads 
mule trains would need days to deliver. 


EASY DOES IT—A big H-19 Sikorsky carrying wounded 
men settles gently to the lawn in front of the Naval 
Medical Center in Bethesda, Maryland, ending a mercy 
flight which began on the battlefield. Regular transfer of 
Korea casualties arriving at nine military air terminals 
in the U. S. direct to service hospitals is planned by the 
Military Air Transport Service. 
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“SKY PILOT’—Ministering to the spiritual 
needs of men at sea is often difficult because 
of rough seas and the distance between ships 
in a fleet. But with helicopters such as the 
Sikorsky HO3S-1 shown above, chaplains 
can move from ship to ship with ease and 
come aboard by landing or by rescue winch. 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 





Wife Of Coast Guardsman Asks 
Question About Maternity Care 
Baltimore, Maryland 

I have written to your MAGAZINE twice 
in the past for information and promptly 
and courteously have received the complete 
answers to my inquiries 

Before I make this 
would like to commend you and your staff 
on taking the time to answer a!l questions 


further inquiry, I 


so promptly and completely. It is a 
help and service to all the Coast Guardsmen, 
and a job that is very well done 


great 


After my husband has served more than 
a year in the Coast Guard, I have just made 
certain discoveries that I was not aware of 
beforehand. For instance, my husband and 
I have been blessed by the fact that we are 
expecting our first baby. We are presently 
stationed in Groton, Conn. When I report 
ed to Sick Bay at this Station, I was told 
by the doctor that the Coast Guard did not 
provide maternity care, except in Staten Is 
land and New Orleans. Had I known this, 
I would have kept up our Blue Cross and 
would be in a better financial position to 
have our baby. Since my husband's rate is 
only Seaman the fact that I dropped my 
Blue Cross after he enlisted (because I as- 
sumed we were granted the same privileges 
and benefits of Navy wives), has made me 
heartsick. Now I cannot work, and I will 
have to borrow the money in order to have 
our baby. 

I have met many Coast Guard wives in 
this same position and they, too, reacted 
the same as I, after discovering that we, as 
Coast Guard dependents, are afforded so 
little privileges, as compared to all other 
service wives. 

I would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion that you may be able to give me re- 
garding the above. 

Very sincerely, 
(Name withheld by Editor.) 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The 
scribed in the foregoing letter ts one of the 
most painful confronting the entire Coast 
Guard. We wish to make it clear that this 


situation de 
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AN EASTER COVER 


It is our belief that seamen are the 
most reverent of men but are also 
the most unorthodox in the expres- 
sion of their reverence. The duties of 
a seaman make it impossible for him 
to conform to the customary outward 
evidence of religious faith. Seamen 
are frequently deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to participate in formal wor- 
ship but this does not mean that sea- 
men, under the privacy of great clouds, 
great waters and great horizons are 
not aware of the presence of the Great 
Man whose gentle touch has made 
life more endurable for all humanity. 


Many a lowly seaman not blessed 
with worldly gifts of fancy raiment 
befitting the fashionable Easter parades 
will, nevertheless, raise his eyes in 
silent glorification of Him whose 
Resurrection brought new joy to the 
world. 


To all seamen who will be far at 
sea on Easter morn, this edition is 
reverently dedicated.—E. L. 











situation is under study by Headquarters but 
the situation is an extremely difficult one to 
solve. We refer all readers to the feature 
editorial in this edition for further discus- 
ston about the problem of medical aid for 
dependents. 

(It is, of course, true that maternity care 
is available only in USPH hospitals at New 
Orleans and Staten Island. There appears 
to be little chance for an extension of such 
care to other USPH hospitals due to insuf- 
ficent funds in the budget of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and we should 
point out that the funds necessary to pro- 
vide maternity cate on an entirely complete 
basis would be positively staggering in their 
size 

(The tragedy of this wife dropping 
civilian insurance because she thought she 


was entitled to full and complete medical 
care by the Coast Guard is just one of many 
sirmlar incidents that has resulted in the 
Editor's determination to acquaint our read- 
ers with the limitations of their various 
benefits. A lack of real understanding of the 
hospitalization laws and a similar lack of 
understanding of the retirement laws have 
resulted in numerous personal tragedies for 
enlisted men and their families.—E. L.) 


Chief Discusses Retirement Laws 

And Sees Need For A Revision 
Sheboygan Lifeboat Station, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

In the January issue was the statement 
that there is no twenty-year retirement law. 
The writer of this letter has on hand Public 
Law 207, referred to as TITLE 14 — 
COAST GUARD. Article 355 of this states 
as follows: 

“Any enlisted man who has com- 
pleted twenty years’ service may, upon 
his own application, in the discretion 
of the Commandant, be retired from 
active service, with retired pay of the 
grade or rating with which retired.” 

It is believed by the writer that this law 
has not been canceled. 

It appears that inasmuch as the Coast 
Guard has a twenty-year retirement for en 
listed men, and that Coast Guard personnel 
were successful in getting the 30-year retire 
ment law changed to 20-year retirement law 
back when money was much more 
than it is at the present time, it appears that 
maybe if the same procedure was followed 
at this perhaps something could be 
accomplished to convince the right parties to 
increase the appropriation for retirement of 
enlisted personnel 
feel about this? 

It is further felt that if the appropria 
tions were sufficient so that personnel could 
retire after completing twenty years, that 
the Coast Guard would catch up on retire 
ment requests, and it is further felt if most 
personnel knew for sure that they would 
after 20 years of that most 
of them would continue to remain in beyond 
20 years before applying for retirement. At 
any rate, it is felt that a lot of personnel 
being discharged and not reenlisting at the 
present time would no doubt reenlist. At 
least most personnel that the writer has 
spoken to on this subject have stated that 
they would reenlist if they could retire after 
20 years of service, if they could be certain 
of this. 


scarce 


time, 


How do the rest of you 


retire service, 


Very truly, 
GEORGE M. DICKERSON, BMLC. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The statements made 
in our January editorial are true; there is 
no retirement law that grants enlisted men 
retirement at the end of twenty years of 
service. There its a retirement law that 
agrees with the words quoted in the fore- 
going letter but this law has never resulted 
in even one enlisted man being retired upon 
the completion of twenty years of service! 
Under the existing law an enlisted man mere- 
ly becomes eligible for retirement at the end 
of twenty years. There is a vast difference 
between being eligible and being named for 
retirement! 
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demonstrating exceptional performance 

For information on these and in military aircraft — further 
other BG products write to evidence that in aviation products there 
is no substitute for BG quality. 
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CORPORATION 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 











(The existing retirement law limits the 
number of men who may be retired each 
year. This limitatton means that retirement 
is based upon seniority in total years of 
service, with the result that in recent years 
men were retired only when they had accu- 
mulated between twenty-five and thirty 
years of service. And, of course, no men 
were retired under the provisions of this 
law during the latter half of 1952 because 
Congress deleted from the budget the amount 
of money Headquarters had requested for 
the salaries of men who had been selected 
for retirement. 

(We hope our January editorial has awak- 
ened all hands to the fact that the Coast 
Guard does not have twenty-year retirement 
and we hope that our enlisted men will no 
longer be deluded into thinking that the 
Coast Guard offers such a retirement privi- 
lege. It is our objective to protect enlisted 
men from the folly of misunderstanding 
their rights and privileges. Such misunder- 
standing in recent years has resulted in much 
heartache and personal tragedy for men who 
shaped their personal plans on the basis of 
twenty-year retirement but who were sud- 
denly made aware of the fact that they would 
not be retired until they had completed more 
than twenty-five years of service. 

(Many a Coast Guard wife and mother 
has made personal plans for the education 
of her children, based upon the assumption 
that the husband and father would be re- 
tired soon after the completion of twenty 
years of service. We want to prevent such 
personal tragedies by emphasizing the fact 
that there is no such thing as twenty-year 
retirement in the Coast Guard! .—E. L.) 


West Coast Petty Officer Makes 
Reply To Critic Of Married Men 
CGC BUTTONWOOD, 
c/o Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
This is in answer to the letter signed 
“Lone Hand" published in the Mail Buoy. 
Your ridiculous letter brands you as one 
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Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 


class of policy holders. 
erty damage, liability .. . 
prehensive personal liability . . 


Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
medical payments. . ++. com 


. accidental death 


. comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 
collision damage to your car. Covers towing. 
INSURANCE is always available to YOU! 


Remember, once a policy holder, 
Men who know Coast 


Guard problems handle your policies. 


Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


or abroad. 


ture, jewelry and valuable effects. 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8S. 
It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 


Insures you against 14 named 
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of those moronic individuals who can't or 
try to see beyond the end of his 
Let’s just take your letter apart and 


won't 


nose 
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Page Six 


try to clarify a few things in your narrow 
mind 
First, this business of the married men 
being a hindrance to the service. Well, as 
the married men according to 
Statistics, in the top three grades, calling 


them a hindrance is calling the entire system 


most of are 


of rating Coast Guard personnel worthless 
Perhaps you could suggest a better system 
of rating service personnel that is not based 
on the individual’s ability but on his marital 
status, 

Next, we have this so-called trash about 
domestic worries hindering a married man 
in the performance of his duties. Here's an 
answer that probably you could have never 
thought of. Who costs the Coast Guard 
more money in time lost due to Courts 
Martial and offences —- a married man or 
a single man? Answer: A married man has 
too darn much at stake to go around getting 
himself into the simpleminded jams that 
some single men are forever getting into! 

And what about liberty? Why in this 
day and age do you think that liberty is a 
right and not a privilege as it was in the 
old days? This right has come about through 
years of study and it has been proven time 
and again that a man with outside interests 
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meets the 
operating needs 
of every plane 


No single type of ignition equipment is 
the final solution to every operating 
problem. That’s why Bendix approaches 
each new assignment with an open mind, 
The particular type of ignition system 
recommended is decided on the basis of 
meeting individual requirements forecon- 
omy, performance and dependability. 


Of one thing you can be certain, from the 
broad Bendix experience and unrivaled 
facilities will come ideas and products 
tailored to your needs. For piston, jet, 
turbo-jet or rocket engines every com- 
ponent part of your ignition system will 
meet the uncompromising standards of 
quality established by Bendix over a 
quarter ofa century ago. 


This combination of facilities and skill is 
ready to go to work for you in the solu- 
tion of any ignition problem from plan- 
ning to finished product. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet and rocket engines . . . ignition analyzers 

. radio shielding harness and noise filters . . . 
switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


" Gendir 


we 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK “Sarai 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 


Burbank, California + Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan + Brouwer Building, 176 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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orders say he is going. 


for a good place to request duty. 


are also covered. 


fare and pensions. 


SECRETARY, Mrs. W. E. 
Arlington 6, Virginia. 





A GUIDE TO COAST GUARD STATIONS 


A GUIDE TO COAST GUARD STATIONS, a booklet pub- 
lished by the Coast Guard Wives Club of Washington, D. C., pro- 
vides something that every service man or his wife has needed or will 
need at some time in his service career and that is a source of infor- 
mation about the Coast Guard Districts and Stations to which the 


Written by Coast Guard wives who have been stationed in the 
various places and have learned the hard way, the book gives the dope 
that wives like to know — as well as bachelors and husbands looking 


By Districts the stations are described as to size, climate, housing, 
churches, schools, commissaries available, hospitals, transportation and 
quaint local customs such as whether stoves and refrigerators ‘come 
with” rentals or must be furnished. The type of clothing usual to 
the area, availability of houses and apartments and average rental 


In general, the book covers most of the information service person- 
nel need to know about where they are going and what to take with 
them. In addition, the guide contains general information on Public 
Health Medical and Dental Care, the Coast Guard League and other 
items of value to wives, such as emergency message procedure, wel- 


The Guide is distributed by the Coast Guard Wives Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a non-profit organization, as a source of income for 
their charitable activities. The charge for booklets is thirty-five cents 
each, and they may be ordered in any quantity from the BOOK 
Fuller, 2200 South Culpeper Street, 








performs his Coast Guard duties more thor- 
oughly than one who does the same type of 
work day in and day out with no diversion 
Also, morning I 
ally checked through the number of special 
liberties issued to men aboard the ship I 


whatsoever this person 


am currently stationed on. Since our present 
in-port period started one month ago there 
three 


single 


have been, by actual count times as 
many ‘‘specials’’ 


there were to married men. 


given to men as 


Do you have any idea why single men 
are usually found doing extra work around 
your ship? I have. If 
thing at all like the ones I've been stationed 
on the answer is that the Captain's Mast 
is the reason for it. 


your ship is any 


To summarize on your letter. You start 
out by saying that you are afraid to sign 
your name to your letter. The only obvious 
reason is that you haven't an iota of convic 
tion in your gripe, and I for one can easily 
see why. Finally, no matter how you look 
at it, it still case that should 
always be considered on the individual merits 
of the few persons you have come in con- 
tact with and not made into a generalized 
This pertains not only to married 
men, but single men as well. 


remains a 


issue 


Yours truly, 


WILLIAM RACE, HM2. 


This Wife Is Very Fair In Her 
Views On Subject Of Marriage 


520 N. E. Broadway, 
Portland, Oregon. 

I'm writing in regards to a letter I read 
in the January issue of the MAGAZINE, sent 
in by an unknown Coast Guardsman on a 
buoy tender somewhere, 

He was discussing the rights, privileges 
and duties of married and unmarried men. 

I am the wife of a Coast Guardsman who 
has shore duty at Swan Island, Portland, 
Oregon. He might not be aboard ship, like 
this person is talking about, but I know he 
knows his responsibilities and does not let 
matters interfere with his duties 
on the base. He expects no favors because 


aomestic 


he is married. 

My husband has a brother on the Coast 
Guard Cutter GRESHAM which is now out 
to sea. This brother is single. He also has 
a brother on the Cutter NORTHWIND. This 
brother is married. He worked on a buoy 
tender for quite some time and he received 
no more privileges than the unmarried sea- 
men. 

I believe that the married man works just 
as hard as the single man. He takes his 
work just as seriously, 

I sincerely believe that the married man 
neither expects nor should he receive any 
more privileges than his fellow seamen who 
are unmarried, 


This is just one wife's opinion and I'm 
not contradicting this 
this subject but 

Sincerely, 
MRS. JOHN DEAN, JR. 


fellow's views on 


this is my Opinion 


Yeoman Appears Tired Of Chasing 
His Flathat On Thoce Windy Days 
USCG Academy 
New London, Conn 
After a period of eight years in the Coast 
Guard I think it time I published my gripe 
to the MAGAZINE in hopes that my little 
gripe may receive some consideration some 
where 
The gripe is a useless one, I feel, but 
here Why the old flat hat be 
replaced by something new? I realize there 
has been considerable progress made in im 
provement of the 


goes can't 


traditional “‘Swabby 


suit’’ in doing away with the thirteen but 
tons, addition of a zipper fly, and pockets 
One almost feels comfortable in his uni 
form nowadays. But there is still the same 
opinion voiced toward the flat-hat, especially 
when a gust takes it down the 
tsreet Or underneath an automobile. Being 
stationed here at the Academy for a few 
months, I notice the and 
can't help envy their uniform every mem 
ber wears which is the that for 
Chiefs, regardless of rate. 

This letter isn’t meant to 
request that we all be issued 
But isn't anything 
done to change the flat hat for something 
nicer, both for looks and originality. En 
listed men alone are not responsible for this 
gripe. Onr officers have been heard to re 
mark, ‘Those are the silliest looking hats 
a sai‘or has in his wardrobe.” 

So, Mr. Editor, what say we give this 
little gripe a run in our MAGAZINE, if for 
no other reason than to hear the reply made 
by other readers when their eyes fall upon 


of wind 


bandsmen_ here 
same as 


send forth a 
Chief's uni 


forms going to be 


this untimely passage 
Sincerely, 
PAUL M. GOSSETT, YN2 
(EDITOR’S NOTE What do the rest of 
you guys think?—E. L.) 


This Reader Thinks Doherty's 
Hawaiian Stories Too Critical 
CG Recruiting Station, 
Denver, Colorado 

Just received the February issue of the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and the 
first article I read was the letter from “A 
Reader’’ standing up for his native land, 
Hawaii 

Congratulations to this man for standing 
up and giving this guy, Dougherty, a small 
piece of his mind. In my opinion, he de 
serves to be told off a lot more, for after 
reading his stories, I was tempted to do so 
myself. 

I am also of the opinion that Doherty 
is probably one of these guys that visited 
Hotel Street or what otherwise might be 
called ‘Skid Row,”’ but if he ever had been 
to other parts of the Islands he would never 
have written such slander about Hawaii. 
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Naturally, the part of the city that is 
built around Hotel Street is old and could 
be called “Skid Row,"’ but tell me of one 
city in any part of the U. S., equal in size 
and population, that doesn’t have a skid row 
similar if not worse than the one in Hono 
lulu! 

Before going on with this I want it 
known that I am not from Hawaii, but am 
just one person who has had a tour of duty 
in the 14th District. During this time, part 
of which was aboard the CGC KUKUI, I 
was privileged to spend about fourteen 
months in the Honolulu area, stationed at 
the Supply Depot on Sand Island. During 
my stay there I had my family with me 
and lived in the Waikiki district mentioned 
by the native boy and I can say truthfully 
that I agree with him fully on his answer 
to Doherty. 

I also had the privi'ege of visiting other 
parts of the Island of Oahu which I found 
to be very beautiful, and that I enjoyed 
very much during my stay there. Not many 
places in the world can boast as much about 
their beautiful surroundings 
ditions, hospitality, etc.. as can the islands 
of Hawaii. I believe many others who have 
been other places besides Hotel Street will 
agree with me. 


climatic con 


So in ending, I wish to sav once again 
“‘Congratulations”’ to the boy from Hawaii 
and next time sign your name. Any letter 
like yours should bear a signiture, and 
proudly! 


R. STARNER, SKI 


Chief Describes Daily Activities 
At New Base In Eleventh District 
USCG Base, 
Terminal Is'and, Calif 

It has been a good while since I have 
written, but I feel that now I have same 
thing to write about. 

The new USCG Base, 
District, not yet a year 
command of CDR. D. H 
executive officer LCDR O. L. Laveson, con 
sists of three separate compounds. The 
lower compound consists of many ware- 
houses for the use of the various ships and 
stations of the district 


11th Coast Guard 
old, under the 
Bartlett, and 


The Barracks compound includes the Bar- 
racks which subsists and quarters all per- 
sonnel of the USCG Base and the Port Se- 
curity Unit, Long Beach. 

The PSU is under the command of LCDR 
O. D. Rohlfs and executive officer LT. F. 
G. Markle. Their duties are to maintain a 
harbor patrol via 40-foot patrol craft, the 
vehicle patrol, and other duties indicated 
under Captain of the Port. 

In this compound we also have a baseball 
and softball diamond, basketball and tennis 
courts, district garage and the boat basin. 
The boat basin moors the PSU and Base 
small boats. The main dock is occupied 
by the USCGC Morris. It has been con- 
templated that this dock will be extended to 
faiclitate the three weather cutters of this 
district, the USCGC MINNETONKA, PONT- 
CHARTRAIN and the WDE LOWE. 
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The Base also handles administrative tran 
sients for the district, and maintains a fairly 
large medical department. The medical de 
partment and its facilities are available to 
approximately 250 officers and enlisted men. 
This figure includes the ships, due to the 
fact that none have hospital corpsmen at- 
tached. 

The 
Watson, 
sioned. 


Larry 
commis 


barber shop, operated by 
CSC, has recently been 


The upper or Industrial compound, in 
addition to military personnel, has a staff 
of civilian Federal employees numbering ap- 
thirty. Here we find the 
USCGC HEATHER and the DILIGENCE, 
maintenance of buoys, etc. The Industrial 
section handles district supplies and equip 
ment, many storerooms, machine shop, car 
penter shop, blacksmith shop, electrical shop 
and an extensive electronics shop. You can 
even get a oCast Guard driver's permit here 
The technicians, both military and civilian, 
maintain a 24-hour on-call status for cor 
rections of |‘outrages’’ such as light beacons, 
and San 
Diago to Lompoc. From the brief summary 
some of the readers may 
make use of the “Buddy’’ department of 
this MAGAZINE. 


CARL | 


proximately 


transmitters receivers, etc., from 


above desire to 


BAKER, HMC. 


Mother Has Right To Be Proud 

Of Son With Massive Muscles 
3927 Northeast 20th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Nixon Munly, Man of Muscle! 


Enclosed is check in payment for a sub- 
scription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE. 


I came in contact with your MAGAZINE 
a few months ago when my son, Nixon E. 
Munly, who has been in the service of the 
Coast Guard for the past year, brought 
several copies home with him on his last 
leave. I wish to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed your MAGAZINE and how much I 


have learned about the history and the du- 
ties and the accomplishments of the Coast 
Guard Service through it. 

I am enclosing a snapshot of my son 
which was taken last summer while he was 
on duty at the lighthouse at Alki Point in 
Seattle Washington. He is now assigned to 
the Cutter FORSTER in the South Pacific and 
it was indeed interesting to find a picture of 
the FORSTER and a letter from one of the 
crew describing one of their trips in one of 
your issues. Nick is an amateur weight lifter 
and has held the middleweight titles in the 
165-pound class for the Northwest, Pacific 
Coast and Oregon. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. R. M. MNLY. 


Suggests That Glamour Of The 
South Seas Is Only In Hollywood 
CGC DILIGENCE, 
San Pedro, California 
My congratulations to the three persons 
who wrote the letter under the heading 
“Lads In The Pacific Are Burned Up By 
Growls Back Home."’ I feel and agree one 
hundred per cent as they do, especially their 
desire to hang the author who wrote glam- 
orous stories of the South Pacific that they 
read 
One 
don't 


suggestion to these guys. if they 
mind. Why don't they put in for 
transfer to duty in Holywood movie stu- 
dios? I'll guarantee they'll find beautiful 
girls, swaying palms in the moonlight and 
thrilling romance! 

RIO SABALONA, TN 


Reader Gives Description Of 
Coast Guard Life In Alaska 


CGC CAHOONE 


Alaska 

We on the CAHOONE have been hearing 
a bit about Hawaii in the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE lately and really, we 
don't intend to send shivers up and down 
spine by mentioning Alaska, but 
thought we should get in our two cents’ 
worth. 

Life in A‘aska isn't really as bad as most 
people imagine; that is 
red- blooded 


Sitga 


your 


if you are a good, 
American citizen with at least 
an ounce of sporting blood in your veins 

Besides bending your elbow in the local 
gin mill you can get into the swing of 
things by entering one of the many sporting 
events that make up a large portion of the 
recreation found in the far north. 

Actually, Sitka is located in southeastern 
Alaska, and the climate is much like Seattle, 
and far warmer than much of the northern 
United States. But to get back to the sub- 
ject at hand, most of the members of the 
crew on the CAHOONE are very active in 
sports of all kinds. Last year the baseball 
team took third plaee in the all-city league 
in which there were seven teams battling it 
out for first place, and the year previous 
our basketball team beat the Ketchikan All 
Stars, who were then the undefeated cham- 
pions of Alaska. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Now upon the first dap of the week, berp earlp in the morning, 
thep came unto the sepulehre, bringing the spices which thep had 
prepared, and certain others with them. 


And thep found the stone rolled away from the sepulehre. 
And thep entered in, and found not the bodp of the Lord Jesus. 


And it came to pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, 
bebold, two men stood bp them in shining garments: 


And as thep were afraid, and bowed down their faces to the earth, 
thep said unto them, bhp seek pe the living among the Dead? 


He is not here, but is risen: remember how He spake unto pou 
when He was pet in Galilee. 


Out of the spiritual centuries, long gone, there comes new 
and holy promise to a troubled world. 


The Voice that spoke to a people in grave conflict seems 
to echo today over a constantly troubled world. It is 
reflected in the spontaneous reverence men feel when far at 
sea in the lonely blackness of night . . . . in the Holy 
Book that is found on the bodies of the dead and in the 
hearts of the living. 














“a 


Ro Ke) 





VOODOO GOODDODOOOO OOO OCOBH DOB" 
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An OSTRICH succeeds only in 
deluding himself into believing that 
all is well with the world when he 
hides his head in the sand. The 
philosophy of an ostrich is scarcely 
becoming to the United States Coast 
Guard or other branches of the 
Armed Forces. 


Likewise, the philosophy of an 
ostrich is not becoming to the 
United States Congress nor to any 
patriotic American who is sincerely 
interested in the welfare of the mem 
bers of the Armed Forces. 

If any of us have been guilty of 
emulating the idiotic position of an 
ostrich, it is high time that we re 
moved our head from the sand and 
took a clear view at all the circum- 
stances relating to the Armed Forces. 
Specifically, let us appraise the prob- 
lems and circumstances relating to 
the enlisted men of the Coast Guard. 


In recent years the Coast Guard 
has suffered greatly, in common with 
the other branches of the Armed 
Forces, because of the public’s apathy 
to everything pertaining to men in 
uniform. The public has grown 
weary of carrying a burden of heavy 
taxes; the public has been lulled into 
a sense of false security by the knowl 
edge that this country has been lead 
ing the race (so we think!!) for 
supremacy in the field of atomic 
power; the public has grown weary 
of hearing appeals for support of the 
Armed Forces. The public is weary 
of answering appeals to purchase 
Defense Bonds, to donate blood to 
the Red Cross, to contribute to doz- 
ens of many worthy funds. 

The American public or at 
least a large portion of it — feels 
that it has been pressed too hard, 
for too many years, to make sacri- 
fices such as were never made by 
their parents and grandparents. This, 
we believe, is the way the Ameri- 
can public feels — perhaps rightly, 
perhaps wrongly. 

It will not be our purpose in 
these pages to justify or to blame 
the public for its attitude. The pub- 
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lic’s attitude can perhaps only be 
explained by doctors of human 
psychology. 

We are, however, certain of one 
thing. It behooves the Armed 
Forces to look after their own in- 
terests rather than to rely upon any 
patriotic fervor in the breasts of 
private citizens — and it particularly 
behooves the Coast Guard, as the 
smallest of the Armed Forces, to 
look with particular keenness at the 
problems confronting its own en 
listed personnel. 

First of all, we should recognize 
the fact that enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard are called upon to per- 
form duty that is, on the average, 
far more arduous than the work per- 
formed by members of any other 
branch of the Armed Forces. De 
spite the glamour of the Marine 
Corps, the pomp and circumstances 
of the Navy, the bluster of the Army 
and the histrionics cf the Air Force, 
the average enlisted man in the Coast 
Guard performs more physical toil, 
under extreme conditions, than do 
any of his brothers in arms! 

Duty aboard a Coast Guard buoy 
tender is tough, laborious, dangerous 
and wearisome. Duty aboard a cut 
ter assigned to weather patrol is as 
difficult as has ever been faced by a 
sailor since the days of Hopley Yea 
ton or that other salty character, 
John Paul Jones. The Coast Guard 
is today, and always has been, a 
working outfit, with its tasks never 
completed, its work never concluded. 

Indeed, it behooves the Coast 
Guard to make a careful scrutiny of 
the welfare of its enlisted men, in- 
dependent of over-all studies of simi- 
lar conditions relating to enlisted 
men in other branches of the Armed 
Forces. That there is need for a 
study of conditions existing through- 
out all the Armed Forces was indi- 
cated by the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Anna Rosenberg, 


when she stated that ““The Govern- 
ment does not keep faith with the 
people in the Armed Forces, and a 
military career cannot be depended 
upon to offer a gratifying profession 
and security.” 


The foregoing paragraphs have 
properly served as introduction to 
this subject: “How can a career in 
the Coast Guard be made more ap- 
pealing to enlisted men?” 


First, let us consider the subject 
of pay. No person in his right mind 
will argue with the statement that 
there is need for a substantial increase 
in pay. However, we can gloss over 
this subject at this time because the 
fate of future pay legislation will be 
almost solely dictated by the over- 
whelming majority represented by 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Air Force. The pay problem of 
Coast Guardsmen will stand or fall 
with the efforts of the associated 
Services. There is little that the 
Coast Guard can do to solve this 
problem. 


We come now to a problem that 
is distinctly and solely a Coast Guard 
problem and one which, for better 
or worse, will have to be answered 
sooner or later. We refer to the right 
of enlisted men to retire from active 
duty at the end of twenty years of 
duty. Enlisted men have always 
sought this privilege but it has never 
been granted. True, Public Law 
207 states that enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard may be retired from 
active duty upon the termination of 
twenty years of service but a careful 
study of this law reveals the fact 
that only one per cent of the total 
enlisted strength may be retired in 
any one year — and even this re- 
tirement of one per cent is dependent 
upon the needs of the Coast Guard 
and upon the willingness of Con- 
gress to authorize sufficient funds 
for the salaries of these men. Note 
carefully that Congress —- not the 
Coast Guard — holds the purse 
strings on monies that govern all 
retirements! 
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There would appear to be need 
for a clear definition of Coast Guard 
retirement policies for enlisted men. 
To say the least, there is much mis- 
understanding and much dissatis- 
faction about retirement among men 
in the field who definitely feel that 
their interests are being abused, ne- 
glected and ignored. 


It would be far better for the 
Coast Guard to establish the fact 
that enlisted retirements are based 
upon a period of twenty-five years 
of service — or thirty years of serv- 
ice — or eighty years of service (to 
illustrate our point) than to permit 
the present state of confusion to exist 
wherein the majority of enlisted men 
believe that Public Law 207 grants 
them the privilege of retirement at 
the end of twenty years. 


The greatest source of sorrow, 
discontent and anger in the Coast 
Guard today can be found among 
Chief Petty Officers who, for sev- 
eral years, thought they would be 
entitled to retirement when they ter- 
minated twenty years of service but 
have lately learned that they had 
no assurance whatsoever of retire- 
ment! It may be argued that these 
men should have understood the 
provisions of the retirement laws 
but, on the other hand, it can be 
argued that the Coast Guard has 
made no effort to correct the errone- 
ous impression that enlisted men 
could earn retirement by serving for 
a period of twenty years! 


It would be easy for this MAGA- 
ZINE to recommend that Public Law 
207 be revised in a manner that 
would permit the Coast Guard to 
retire, automatically, every enlisted 
man as soon as he completed twenty 
years of service but we are grimly 
aware of the fact that authority to 
retire must be accompanied by a guar- 
antee of monthly pay—and finances 
are not so much a Coast Guard affair 
as they are an affair of Congress! 
Even under the limited retirement 
provisions of Public Law 207, the 
Coast Guard was denied by Congress 
sufficient funds to pay the salaries 
of those men that Headquarters had 
chosen for retirement in 1952! 

We feel that a two-fold obliga- 
tion faces all persons who are inter- 
ested in the Coast Guard. A proper, 
dignified and legitimate effort should 
be made to increase the percentage 
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of enlisted men who may be retired 
by Public Law 207 and (of vital 
importance) an effort must be made 
to educate the members of Congress 
to the need for adequate retirement 
funds. Again and again we stress the 
point that retirement funds — and 
all other funds — are controlled by 
Congress, not by Headquarters! 
There would have been no suspen- 
sion of retirements in 1952 if Con- 
gress had approved the Coast Guard's 
request for such funds! 


While we definitely believe that 
the enlisted retirements need revision, 
we want to go on record as not fav- 
oring any law that would take the 
control of retirements out of the 
hands of Headquarters! We have 
implicit faith in the ability and the 
integrity of Headquarters to admin- 
ister all laws in a manner that will 
be for the best interests of the Coast 
Guard — and our nation! The sug- 
gestion that retirement should be 
automatic, regardless of Headquar- 
ters’ attitude, is as ridiculous in a 
military outfit as would be the sug- 
gestion that a man should be granted 
annual leave merely on the basis of 
his own request, without considera- 
tion of the needs of his unit! 


Another vexing situation that is 
creating as much dissatisfaction as 
the retirement situation is that of 
inadequate medical facilities for de- 
pendents of Coast Guardsmen. This 
problem grows more vexing each 
day as more and yet more wives and 
children learn that their ills cannot, 
in many instances, be cared for at 
Government medical facilities. 


True, dependents are legally en- 
titled to medical care and hospital- 
ization when such facilities are avail- 
able but, in a startling number of 
instances, facilities are found to be 
lacking when most needed. 


Here again it will do no good to 
protest that enlisted men and their 
families should have a more. thor- 
ough knowledge of the inzer restric- 
tions of the law. It is entirely rea- 
sonable for incoming recruits to be- 
lieve that, in the event of their later 
marriage, their dependent or de- 
pendents will be granted medical 
care. It is not difficult to picture the 
consternation of this Coast Guards- 
man when, at a later date, his wife 
requires medical care and upon pre- 


senting herself to the appropriate 
U. S. Public Health hospital, is in- 
formed that medical care is not avail- 
able! 

It is expecting too much of human 
nature to ask this enlisted man and 
his wife to accept this rebuff in good 
spirits. A husband concerned with 
the welfare of his ailing wife is in 
no frame of mind to give ear to any 
explanation as to the reasons for the 
denial of hospitalization. Neither 
the husband nor his wife are imme- 
diately interested in the fact that they 
have been denied aid solely because 
there are insufficient Public Health 
Hospitals and an insufficient number 
of beds in the existing hospitals. 

This problem must be faced and 
recognized as the greatest foe of high 
morale in the Coast Guard. It is a 
problem that reaches out to effect an 
ever-increasing number of enlisted 
men and, unlike some problems, 
once it has injected its bitter dose of 
anger into the minds of the inter- 
ested parties, nothing can ever com- 
pensate for the initial harm done to 
the morale of the indiv::' :al. 

Fortunately, Headquarters is well 
aware of the fantastic problem cre- 
ated by the lack of complete hospital 
facilities for dependents and Head- 
quarters has been aware of this prob- 
lem for several years. 

The solution to the problem may 
lie in an agreement that would en- 
title dependents of Coast Guardsmen 
to receive medical and hospital care 
at any Government hospital but this 
solution has never been achieved. 
perhaps because of the fear by some 
authorities that such a_ precedent 
would open the door to additional 
demands for similar privileges for 
other groups. It does seem, how- 
ever, that the present lack of ade- 
quote hospital facilities to care for 
Coast Guard dependents has brought 
about a most frightful situation, a 
situation resulting in actual human 
suffering and this situation calls for 
emergency measures. 

We venture to say that more en- 
listed men have been driven out of 
the Coast Guard by the uncertainty 
of adequate hospitalization for their 
dependents than by all other reasons 
combined! 

Surely, if Coast Guard morale is 
to achieve its proper lofty peak, a 
solution must be found to this dis- 
tressing hospite: oroblem. 
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In the foregoing paragraphs there 
have been discussed three subjects — 
Pay, Retirement and Hospitaliza- 
tion —— that are of immediate im- 
portance. There is a fourth subject 
that must, because of its unorthodox 
nature, be listed as a long-range 
project, one requiring a great deal 
of study, effort and consideration. 
We refer to the need for improving 
the professional status of the Chief 
Petty Officer. 

The Chief Petty Officer has come 
a long way in the past twenty years. 
There is, or should be, a new dig- 
nity to his position. The Chief Petty 
Officer of today has kept pace, neces- 
sarily, with the many marvelous ad- 
vancements that have come to the 
fields of navigation, engineering and 
administration. There need be no 
debate as to whether today’s Chief 
Petty Officer is a better Chief than 
his predecessor of twenty years ago; 
the facts of the matter are that to- 
day's Chief Petty Officer is required 
by the very nature of modern de- 
velopments to have greater knowl 
edge and greater skill than were re- 
quired of his predecessor. 


Some serious thought might well 
be given to the suggestion that the 
status of Chief Petty Officers be ele- 
vated, the objective being to create 
an elite corps of Chief Petty Offi- 
cers with an esprit de corps distinctly 
their own. It is believed that this 
can be done without the expenditure 
of additional funds (usually the 
curse of every worthy project). 

It is, of course, a recognized fact 
that some commissioned officers are 
known for the marked degree of 
recognition they accord ther Chict 
Petty Officers while other officers. j 
the minority, give little or no sj. 


cial recognition to C. P. O.’s. Need- 
less to say, the value of Chief Petty 
Officers to any unit is measured ex 
actly by the respect in which those 
men are held by the commanding 
officer! 

Treat a Chief Petty Officer as a 
mere number on the pay list and he 
will be just that! Treat him as a 
respected individual and the Chief 
Petty Officer will respond with a full 
measure of his abilities, talents and 
interest in the Service. 

However, the dignity of the Chief 
Petty Officer should not be left to 
the individual whims of various 
officers holding various opinions. 
The dignity, the prestige and the 
professional worth of CPO’s should 
be (and here we come to our point) 
officially established by an official 
change in the Navy and Coast Guard 
Regulations, such a change to defi- 
nitely establish the CPO as a vol- 
untary career man at all times, 

We look forward to the day when 
a man who is promoted to the grade 
of CPO will be discharged from his 
enlistment and then sworn in as a 
CPO — in the identical manner 
now pursued when enlisted men are 
advanced to warrant rank or com- 
missioned rank. This would mean 
that the CPO would not be bound 
by the conventional enlistment con- 
tract but would be serving on the 
same voluntary basis as warrant of 
ficers and commissioned officers. 

Admittedly, the foregoing sug- 
gestion is one that will entail some 
scizeable alterations in legal matters 
but we look forward with confidence 
that this suggestion will become an 
actual fact in years that lie ahead - 
not in the lifetime of this writer, 
but within the life span of some 
young men who read these words. 





institution he represents. 


parage yourself, 





If you work for a man, in heaven's name, work for him. 
pays wag?s that supply you your bread and butter, work for him, 


speak well of him, think well of him and stand by him and the 


So leng as you are a part of an institution, do not condemn it; 


when you disparage the concern which you are a part of, you dis- 


I f he 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
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boot polish with the 
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The first brush stroke 
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longer. The finest service 
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Take a tip! For perfection 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—Last May I applied for OCS from a ciwilian 
status. Later, just prior to entering the Coast Guard as 
an enlisted man, I received a letter stating that I had 
failed to make the qualifying mark on the examina- 
tion. While in boot camp at the Receiving Center, 
Alameda, California, I received a letter which was for- 
warded from my home, stating that I had qualified 
but was not accepted because of the limited need of 
officers. This letter further stated that the Marine OCS 
program would be glad to accept me. I want to know 
how I stand. Am I on application in the Coast Guard 
for OCS or must I reapply in order to get on the wait- 
ing list?-—D.L.G. 


A.—Since you failed to attain a qualifying score in 
the Officer Qualification Test no further consideration 
will be given your application for officer candidate 
school. The Officer Qualification Test score you at- 
tained is not sufficiently high to warrant a retest; there- 
fore, no re-application is authorized. The letter to 
which you refer, received after enlistment in the U. S. 
Coast Guard, was initiated by the U. S. Marine Corps 
and has no bearing on your Coast Guard Officer Can- 
didate School application. 


* * * 


Q.—I re-enlisted on 18 November, 1951. I lost my 
DD214 so the yeoman made application for my mus- 
tering-out pay as prescribed in the Alcoast pertaining 
to M.O.P. As yet, I have received no payment while 
others in the sam@gcircumstances received their checks 
some time ago. Affount due is $300. I would like to 
learn if my application has been properly received. 


—D.W.R. 


A.—The Claims & Exceptions Section at CG Head- 
quarters states that your application for MOP has been 
approved in the amount of $300 and that the check 
was mailed to you a few days ago. 


Si. Se 
Q.—Is there any likelihood that the Coast Guard 


will accept ‘Speed Writing” for the yeoman shorthand 
requirement? 


A.—Speed writing is acceptable for advancement to 
either YN1 or YNC. 
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Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an ex- 
amination for men seeking promotion to Chief Steward? 
A.—Headquarters does not contemplate holding ex- 
amination for SDC in the near future. 
ae ae 

Q.—I would like to learn if my request to take the 
forthcoming HMC examination has been received by 
Headquarters and if I am on the list of men who will 
be authorized to take the examination.—R.E.F. 

A.—You will be permitted to participate in forth- 
coming examination for HMC(P). Your request was 
acknowledged by Headquarters’ letter 13 February, 
1953. 

* * * 

Q.—ZIn social announcements (specifically, wedding 
invitations) should an officer's rank appear before his 
name or on a line immediately below his name? 

A.—vUsually the rank and service appear on the line 
below the name, regardless of rank. However, high 
ranking officers may place the rank before the name 
or on the line below the name, whichever they prefer. 
Some engravers place the rank on the same line, and 
the service on the line below the name if the officer’s 
rank is below full Lieutenant in the Navy or Coast 
Guard, or below Captain in the Army or Air Force; 
and they place the rank on the line below the name 
if the officer is of higher rank than full Lieutenant in 
Navy or Coast Guard, or higher than Captain in the 
Army or Air Force. 

eee OE 

Q.—lIs there a book that gives essential information 
that I, a Coast Guard wife, would find helpful in learn- 
ing about housing conditions at various units? 

A.—yYes, such a book has recently been published 
and we can recommend it highly. The title is “A 
Guide To Coast Guard Stations’’ and can be pur- 
chased for thirty-five cents from Mrs. W. E. Fuller, 
2200 Culpeper Street, Arlington 6, Virginia. 

ee * 

Q.—I am desirous of attending an advanced Diesel 
Engineering School, but cannot obtain any information 
on the subect. Is the Coast Guard presently assigning 
men to this type of school? If so, what are the de- 
sired qualifications, length of instruction, location of 
school, etc.? 

A.—Candidates for the Engineman Class A School, 
NTC, Great Lakes, Illinois, 14 weeks’ course, must 
hold rates of FA, FN, EN3. Candidates for the En- 
gineman Class C-1 School, NTC, Great Lakes, I]linois, 
five weeks’ course, must hold rate of EN. Applicants 
for schools mentioned should have test scores of GCT 
50, AR 50, READ 50 and MAT 50. Related experi- 
ence is desired, also. 

ee 

Q.—According to Personnel Circular No, 49-52 a 
man can qualify for the new rating of Aviation Store- 
keeper (AK) by serving at an Air Station as a store- 
keeper for twelve months. I qualify in every respect, 
having served at the Air Station, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Is it possible for me to be recommended for the new 
AK rating even though I am not now serving at an 
Air Station? 
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A.—It is the intent of Personnel Circular No. 49-52 
that only SK’s on duty at Air Stations or Air Detach- 
ments be given the (AK) designator. However, you 
may submit a request setting forth your experience and 
qualifications via the Commanding Officer, Elizabeth 
City Air Station, to the Commandant (PE) for con- 
sideration. 

* * * 

J.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for prospective advancement to C. P. O. 

A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 

Wendell Fore, QM1, is Number 9 on the list. 
John Fisher, BM1, is Number 7. 
Robert Ewanson, QM1, is Number 20. 
Bernice Yates, EN1, is Number 117. 
Richarl Dowst, AD1, is Number 7. 

+ * * 

Q.—kKindly let me know if it is true that the wives 
of Coast Guardsmen can only obtain maternity care 
at two Public Health Hospitals, those located in New 
Orleans and on Staten Island? 

A.—Maternity care is available at the Public Health 
Service Hospitals, Stapleton, New York, and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. It is not possible to receive maternity 
care at other Public Health Service Hospitals, 

* * + 

Q.—I have completed slightly more than 25 years 
of service and I would Itke to learn tf there ts any pos- 
sibility that I will be retired from active duty during 
1953. 

A.—It is not possible to state at this time when the 
Coast Guard will be in a position to retire any enlisted 
men who have completed more than 20 years of active 
service. As stated in Personnel Circular No. 30-52 the 
curtailment of retirements was caused by the reduc- 
tion of funds appropriated for retired pay. It is hoped 
that funds appropriated for retired pay for the next 
fiscal year will permit some enlisted 20-year retire- 
ments. 

+ * “ 

Q.—I would very much Itke to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to BMC. - 
(D. V. Rose.) 

A.—yYou are Number 10 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC (P) at time of this writing. 

+ * * 

Q.—-I would like to learn tf my application for 
Mustering Out Pap (submitted in September, 1952) 
was received at Headquarters. If received, when can I] 
expect payment?—(C.W.M.) 

A.—Your claim was paid by U. S. Treasurer check 
No. 941194 in the sum of $300 on 21 January, 1953. 
* + * 

Q.—Were any Coast Guard personnel killed or 
wounded during the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941? 

A.—Records at Coast Guard Headquarters indicate 
that no member of the Coast Guard personnel was 
killed on 7 December, 1941, during the Japanese attack 


on Pearl Harbor. 
* * « 


Q.—Please give the proper measurements for sewing 
the Coast Guard Shield and Stripes onto the sleeve of 
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“POUCH” Super-mild 
blend of Kentucky white burleys! 


Worevicad 
Finest Pape Tobaccof 
HOLIDAY “POUCH” Aromatic pipe 


mixture of 5 famous tobaccos! 
Finest Aromatic Miriuce/ 
The only tobaccos sold in real, wrap- 


around pouches —to fit smooth and 


neat in your uniform! 


Edgeworth and Holiday smoke 
smooth and cool in your pipe! 





a seaman’s uniform. There has been some misunder- 
standing about the exact position of the Shield and the 
Seaman's Stripes. 

A.—The Coast Guard shield is worn on the right 
sleeve midway between the top of the cuff and elbow, 
applied so that the rear vertical edge of the rectangular 
background material coincides with the side view cen- 
terline of the sleeve. Seamen's stripes (group-rate 
marks) shall be worn on the left sleeve midway be- 
tween the shoulder and the elbow, applied on the outer 
(front) side of the sleeve so that the rear edge of the 
rectangular background material of the badge shall 
coincide with the side view centerline of the sleeve. 

+ * — 
Q.—Who are the men who are at the top of the 
eligibility list for promotion to CPO? 
A.—Herewith are the names of the men occupying 
the Number One position on the eligibility list: 
Chief Boatswain's Mate—Bruhet, Henry E., BM1. 
Chief Musician—Zrenda, Stephen A., MU1. 
Chief Boilerman—Gerberg, Dean A., BT 1. 
Chief Electronics Technictan—Christopher, Richard 
A,, EE, 

Chief Aviation Ordnanceman—Hucks, Frank B., 
AOI. 

Chief Commisaryman—W aserski, Henry, CS1. 

Chief Hospital Corpsman—Sevold, Walter T., 
HM1. 

Chief Quartermaster—Bauman, Eugene P., QM1. 

Chief Engineman—Jarreau, Irvis M., EN1. 

Chief Storekeeper—Lennon, Jack K., SK1. 

Chief Damage Controlman—Falgout, Leo J., DC1. 
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Chief Aviation Machinist’s Mate—Appel, Edward 
L., ADI 
Chief Electrician’s Mate (Telephone)—-Smith, 
James E., EMT1. 
Chief Journalist—Patty, Robert E., JOL. 
es. 2 

Q.—I would like some information about the A-N 
School refresher course consisting of three weeks’ dura- 
tion. I have been told that if I went to the School for 
three weeks I would not be returned to my present 
assignment. Is that true? 

A.—It is the policy to return men to their Units 
after completion of the A-N refresher course, although 
transfers at the completion of this training sometimes 
occur. 

ae * 


Q.—I would like to enter the Treasury Department 
Law Enforcement School, Washington, D. C., to be- 
come an Intelligence Specialist. How can I qualify? 

A.—Assignments to the Treasury Department Law 
Enforcement School are made when there is a billet 
available for which this training is required. It is sug- 
gested that you submit a request for training via of- 
ficial channels, to the Commandant (PTP) for con- 
sideration in the event a billet becomes available. 

. + * 

Q.—I am due to be rotated back to Miami in the 
near future. Would Headquarters be likely to accept 
from me an offcial request for assignment to the Navy 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration School at Norfolk? 

A.—The Coast Guard assigns eligible personnel to 
the Naval Air Conditioning and Refrigeration School, 
Norfolk, Virginia., and San Diego, California. How- 
ever, available quotas for training at Norfolk, Virginia, 


You'll get more SUNSHINE! 
$. porersours v1 
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are very limited. Personnel making application for this 
training should hold rates of MM, EN or UT. It is 
suggested that you submit an application, via official 
channels, for consideration. Applications should be 
addressed to Commandant (PTP). 

* * * 

Q.—In June, 1952, I took an examination to qual- 
ify for advancement to CS1. I have never been offi- 
cially notified if the results of that examination are on 
file in HQ. Should I request permission to take a new 
examination?—T.P.T 

A.—Report of examination for CSI in your case 
has not been received at Headquarters. It is suggested 
you be reexamined and a new report of examination 
forwarded to Headquarters, or that a certified copy of 
your previous examination be submitted. 

* * + 

Q.—I would like to learn if the results of the exam- 
ination for CS1 that I took in January, 1952, are on 
file at Headquarters. If so, is it possible to give an estt- 
mate as to when promotion may be expected?—O.E.P. 

A.—Report of examination for CSI in your case 
has not been received at Headquarters. It is suggested 
you be reexamined and a new report of examination 
forwarded to Headquarters, or that a certified copy of 
your previous examination be submitted. 

* * * 
Q.—I would like to learn if I am entitled to a cloth- 


ing allowance as a result of having been advanced to 
SDC (P). 


A.—Due to unusual circumstances with regard to 
clothing allowances for Chief Stewards in certain cate- 
gories your claim has been forwarded by Headquarters 
to the General Accounting Office for determination as 


to entitlement of clothing allowance. 
* Roa 


Q.—Does Headquarters have any information about 
the whereabouts of the CGC TAHOE and the USS NEw 
BEDFORD (PF 71), vessels of World War II? 

A.—NEW BEDFORD, PF-71, was decommissioned 
at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard on May 24, 1946, 
and was subsequently sold to the Zidell Ship Dismant- 
ling Company of Portland, Oregon. TAHOE, PG-47, 
was transferred to Great Britain under lend-lease on 
April 30, 1941, and was renamed HMS FISHGUARD. 
This vessel was returned to the custody of the Coast 
Guard on March 27, 1946, and was sold to James 
Hughes, Inc., of New York, on October 24, 1947. 

“te, Oe 

Q.—I was discharged on 8 September, 1952, at 
Sandy Hook, N. J. In my mustering-out pay I re- 
ceived the first one-hundred dollars of the three-hun- 
dred dollars I was to receive. I have not received the 
second or third payments that should have reached me 
at later dates. I have inquired at the local V. A. oWce 
but was told that no information could be given. I 
would greatly appreciate any information that will 
enable me to collect the remaining two-hundred dol- 
lars.—A. E. B. 

A.—lInquiry should be addressed to Authorized 
Certifying Officer, 3rd Coast Guard District, 80 Lafay- 
ette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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@ This actual letter shows how the railroads 
handled one major assignment. Just one of 
the thousands of movements handled with 
equal dispatch and satisfaction for the Armed 
Services each year. 

No wonder the railroads—above all other trans- 
portation systems—are first with the services! 
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Also reduced fares of the United States 
for furloughees. 
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AT SEA WITH AN “83° 


By the Personnel of CG-83381 





In the calm waters of her home port at Sandy Hook Lifeboat Station, Fort Hancock, New Jersey, the CG-83381 lies moored to her pier. 
Ensign F. D. Leete is commanding officer of this vessel. 
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Thus article has been in mind for some time, but 
now in the cold months of the year when most Coast 
Guardsmen's jobs are made more difficult and unpleas- 
ant, as well as more dangerous, by the weather, it 
seems a good time to tell the story of life on an ‘‘83- 
footer."" The accompanying photographs will serve 
to tell their ‘‘thousand words” as the Chinese say, but 
the rest of the story must be in these words. 

The authorized complement of an 83-footer is one 
officer and eleven enlisted men, and since we must get 
down to specific cases sooner or later, we will tell this 
story of our own vessel, the CG-83381, stationed at 
Sandy Hook, New Jersey, the entrance to New York 
Harbor. The location is one which allows this unit 
to engage in considerable boarding duty on pleasure 
craft during the summer months, to patrol regattas in 
New York Harbor, the Hudson River, and Long Island 
Sound areas, and to pursue its regular assignment of 
Search and Rescue. Merely rounding the point of 
Sandy Hook puts us into the Atlantic Ocean, and so 
a typical call to ‘proceed twenty miles southeast from 
Ambrose Light Vessel’ gets prompt response. 

The CG-83381 has crowded quarters below, but 
they are comfortable in calm weather, and here more 
than aboard most units, the crew must be on very 
congenial terms. We have been fortunate — all of us 
have gotten along very well, and the occasional trans- 
fers have only brought us other fine men who fit in 
easily and well with the scheme of things. Each man 
must work in many capacities beside his rating field — 
both the deck force and the black gang must be excel- 
lent seamen — all must be able to handle a heaving 
line, a mooring line, fenders, line throwing gun, blinker 
light, radio, or even the helm, at a moment's notice. 
All hands work together on hot summer days to get a 
raft alongside and scrub down the white hull, or paint 
the hull or the deck, or take aboard commissary sup- 
plies for a longer trip than usual, as several of our 
summer missions were. One weekend we steamed up 
New York Harbor, through the East River and the 
Hell Gate out into Long Island Sound and up to 
Stamford where we lay for two days, the vessel open 
for public inspection during the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Encampment. For the big parade Saturday 
afternoon we put on dress whites and formed the honor 
guard at the reviewing stand where the late Senator 
Brian McMahon and other dignitaries took the salutes. 
We held the colors — National and Coast Guard — 
where thousands could see them — and presented a 
snappy looking group to the public. The Navy was 
represented by a whole destroyer, but the Coast Guard’s 
83-footer had the situation in hand. 

Other weekends we patrolled the Riverside-Stratford 
Shoal Overnight Race in Long Island Sound (a won- 
derful example of cooperation between the Coast Guard 
and sailing people), the Albany-New York Outboard 
Marathon, the National Sweepstakes Regatta at Red 
Bank, New Jersey. But all this time the regular work 
was going on during the week — rescues of distressed 
summer boatsmen and fishermen (in fact, the patrol 
of the Overnight Race was interrupted by an assist- 
ance operation). The big case of the summer was 
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transporting a Navy Admiral from his downed seaplane 
off Scotland Light Vessel to Floyd Bennett Field — 
and then another trip to tow the $556,000 plane to 
safety (with a 40-mile-per-hour wind blowing across 
the channel as we towed it beneath the Rockaway 
Bridge. That wasn't easy. The Admiral's letter said 
in part: . you and your crew displayed unusually 
smart seamanship in delivering the plane to the ramp 
without damage in spite of some rather disturbing 
currents and cross-winds.”’ 

It wasn't any easier the night we went pounding 
out to sea to pull in a disabled fishing trawler. The 
direction finder was shorted out and the radar wouldn't 
function well enough, so older methods were used to 
locate the fishing boat. Then a line had to be passed 
aboard and this was done under extremely adverse con- 
ditions — the small 83-footer rolling and pitching 
wildly enough to throw the men on deck off their 
feet. On the fourth pass under their stern the Chief 
Boatswain's Mate got his heaving line onto their deck 
and the fishermen took aboard the bitter end of our 
900-foot six-inch hawser. That adds up to a lot of 
heavy line handling when there is no winch or wind 
lass, when it is pitch dark and the deck is sliding out 
from under you every other second. Then the fish 
ermen lost it because they hadn't secured it properly 
on their Samson post and it all had to be done 
over. We were mighty glad to slide past Ambrose 
again in the pre-dawn hours and moor the unfortunate 
fishermen in Gravesend Bay. We didn’t refuse their 
offer of some fresh scallops. 

We don’t pretend that these jobs were out of the 
ordinary, or that we handled them any better than any 
other crew could have. We don’t have heroes aboard: 
we're all just ordinary Coast Guardsmen, but we are 
proud of our work: it is our profession. Sometimes 
we wish more of it were presented to the public in the 
light in which we see it out there on those stormy 
nights ——- and we are very glad to get the short letters 
of appreciation which we sometimes receive after the 
long jobs that come off successfully. Such a mission 
recently accomplished can be described as follows 

On this job all of Group Sandy Hook cooperated 
in best Coast Guard fashion. When a schooner was 
reported aground on the sandy beach of Long Branch, 
N. J., the scene was visited by Lt. J. E. Klang, the 
Group Commander, who later recommended that the 
Commanding Officers of the CG-83381 and the Sandy 
Hook Lifeboat Station also visit the scene at low 
water. A truck from Sandy Hook LBS brought 300 
feet of 3-inch line and this was passed around the 
entire hull of the schooner three times by members of 
the crew of CG-83381, to take the strain of the attempt 
which was to be made to refloat the vessel at high water. 
The DUKW from Monmouth Beach Lifeboat Station 
went into the surf and made two lines of soundings 
to determine how close the CG-83381 could come to 
the beach. 

Just before the predicted time of high water the 
DUKW again entered the surf and towed the bitter 
end of the 6-inch hawser up on the beach where it 
could be made fast to the 3-inch lines encircling the 
hull of the schooner. As it turned out, the strong cur 
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rent running along the coastline created a huge bight 
in the line being run ashore, and it would have been 
tremendously difficult if not impossible to do that 
job in any other manner with the manpower avail- 
able. In fact, the 75-pound Danforth anchor which 
we had down to hold us in position was badly bent. 
And it was also provident that the decision had been 
made to let the whole hull of the schooner stand the 
strain of the hauling off. The wind direction prevented 
a full tide from flowing and the decision of whether 
or not to attempt to free the schooner rested with the 
Commanding Officer of the CG-83381 as OTC. 

Trusting in the rig and the wet sand, the skipper 
ordered the DUKW to report from shore any move- 
ment of the stranded boat and the anchor was taken 
up as the engines strained ahead. After some minutes 
of increasing the strain, the boat on the beach started 
to roll upright from its beached attitude, and when 
it was resting squarely on its keel, the CG-83381 slid 
down the coastline to come directly in line with the 
schooner. Then even greater strain was applied with 
the engines and the schooner slid off cleanly. The other 
units were released, the schooner rigged for towing to 
Manasquan Inlet, and the case was closed after a rou- 
tine towing job. 

The letter we later received from the Master and 
owner of the schooner had these words of gratitude 
for the task performed by the Coast Guard: ‘‘Only 


through your prompt action was a minimum of dam- 
age inflicted on the LIVELY LADY when inadequate 
preparation and loss of the advantage of the succeeding 
tide would have surely meant disaster. The thorough- 
ness in estimating the situation and the smoothness 
with which the operation was carried out has my 
deepest admiration. To you and your men who, on 
that cold and stormy night, performed such an un- 
selfish task, I here express my deepest thanks and ap- 
preciation.”’ 

And so the summer passed — searches, boarding 
about 100 pleasure craft, keeping the CG-83381 as 
clean and white as possible (in competition with the 
three other 83’s in the immediate vicinity, the CG- 
83327, CG-83392 and CG-83490), conducting gun- 
nery exercises, pyrotechnics drills, taking personnel to 
lightships, and entertaining (?) the Ship Training 
Detachment. With the latter, we sharpened up our 
attack procedures and Ship Organization to the point 
where we could, within the limits of our capabilities 
(i.e. speed and endurance) cope with enemy sub- 
marines —- and we answered three fire calls on the 
water during the summer by getting underway from 
the dock in four minutes after receiving the call. In 
these cases, there were two hose lines with pressure 
on them, foam and hand extinguishers, wet blankets, 
first aid kits, life preservers, and lines ready on deck 
for any eventuality. We want no fire disasters, but we 


The crew of the CG-83381. On bridge: Donald P. Burns, BM1; Ensign F. D. Leete, III, Commanding Officer; Caleb W. Reiner, BMC(L), 
and James A. McElmurry, ENC(L). On deck: August Herrschaft, $0/SN; Ralph J. Mallay, EN1; Richard Simmons, EN2; Kenneth Mettam, 
SN; Jerome Bosold, GM2; James Van Ess, SA, and James Byron, RD3. Absent when photo was taken: George Beottger, CS2. 
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Rear Admiral A. K. Morehouse, USN, Chief of Naval Air Advanced Training, is taken aboard the CG-83381 after the forced landing of 

his plane in the Atlantic Ocean. The Admiral is wearing his life preserver and flying clothes. He was transported to Floyd Bennett Field, 

and the CG-83381 returned to the scene of the forced landing and towed the plane safely to the Coast Guard Air Station at Floyd Bennett 

Field. Also in photo, left to right, are Bruce Trull, BM3; Richard Simmons, EN2; Jerome Bosold, GM2; James McElmurry, ENC(L), and 
and Ralph Malley, EN1. 


are ready for them — and we are also ready should any 
plane approaching or leaving La Guardia, Idlewilde, 


Newark or Floyd Bennett Field suffer any mishap 
forcing it down into the water. 


We've transported men ashore from the large cut- 
ters, taken newly assigned personnel to them when 
they've been in naval shipyards, stood by ditching drills 
conducted jointly by the Coast Guard and Airlines 
personnel, made harbor entrance patrols for the Cap- 
tain of the Port during the bitter long nights of winter 
when all the spray froze as it hit the deck and super- 
structure (and the only steering station on an 83- 
footer is completely exposed to the elements since the 
inner station went by the boards to make room for 
the Sonar gear); in short, we consider outselves for- 
tunate to be able to know the Coast Guard as we do. 
We participate in so many phases of its activity that 
it becomes a real part of us and we pride ourselves in 
being ‘‘Always Ready.” 


Some of the men who come aboard go on to Service 
schools, some are discharged when their “‘hitches’’ are 
up and we get new men. The ones who prove them- 
selves particularly well in their rating fields are exam- 
ined and advanced in rate —— and to prove this is not 
idle recruiting talk, look at this list of advancements 
in the crew in the past ten months: One BMI, one 
GM2, one EN2, one CS2, one BM3, four SN. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the crew, including the 
skipper, are studying Coast Guard Institute courses or 
USAFI courses. The safety program has not been 
neglected either, what with white striping down the 
limiting edges of our narrow pier, a dock light and 
hand rail gangway installed, and a safety railing built 
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opposite the gangway on the pier to prevent a man 
going overboard if he should slip as one did this sum- 
mer in a rain storm. These were all ship projects, as 
are frequent safety inspections about the ship and dock. 
Now we are getting safety-conscious suggestions from 
the whole crew. 

After all this discourse, you may be wondering if 
we get any time off. We do. The vessel is in Baker-2 
status at all times except one week out of every five 
or six when she is in Dog Status. The liberty is in 
four sections (72 hours liberty!) except when there 
are exercises or scheduled patrols, regattas or public 
functions for which all hands are aboard. Being based 
at Fort Hancock, we have the use of the Army ath- 
letic fields and gym, as well as the PX, barber shop, 
tailor, cobbler, movie theater, N.C.O. Club and Snack 
Bar. In the summer we played softball against other 
83-footer crews, and there will soon be a basketball 
contest or two now that the snow has forced out the 
touch-football. If not, darts and cards will fill out 
the time until we go over the side with paint brushes 
in the spring trying to get the title of the best-looking 
83-footer in the District. 

We're proud of our ship, our job, and our Service; 
and this article is intended to present the viewpoint of 
the men who serve on the 83-footers, inasmuch as 
previous articles have described life on Lightships, Buoy 
Tenders, etc. Of course, we all have our daily gripes, 
wherever we are stationed, but we pull together when 
any task confronts us, and we're glad to be able to hold 
down all the assignments we get. It’s a thrilling thing 
to get under way in a Coast Guard cutter — to see 
the flag of our country flutter up the mast and signify 

- the Coast Guard is on the way!! 
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ST. LOUIS CLUB 


Base ETBALL records for any of 
the previous Second Coast Guard 
District basketball teams have been 
toppled by this year’s entry into the 
local basketball circuits. 

Entered in two leagues in St. 
Louis, one more than last year, the 
CGmen compiled an average of 66 
points per contest against the oppo- 
sition’s 50. High game thus far this 
season for the team’s play is 89. 

Competition this year was fur- 
nished by entrants in the Greater St. 
Louis Municipal League and _ the 
Greater St. Armed Forces 
league. 


Louis 


SET FAST PACE 


Last year the team managed to 
squeeze into second place in the 
Armed Forces loop and the playoffs 
at Great Lakes. This year the Coast 
Guardsmen are the number one team 
in the Armed Forces League. 


The exceptional part in gaining 
and maintaining this enviable record 
is due to the size of the personnel 
on the team, an overall height of six 
There are four men on the 
team who scale six feet one or over; 
two of these men are on the starting 
five. The other three of the five men 
range from five feet six to six feet 
even. 


feet. 


Outstanding point production on 
the Second District team rests on a 
forward, Jack Hoskins, YM3, from 
Anacortes, Washington, and a center, 
Bill Johnson, EM}, from Galva, 
Kansas. 

Hoskins’ best night was against 
a local entry in the Municipal 
League. He netted forty points from 
his team’s fast-break style of play 
against Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. He received his earlier basket 
ball training at Anacortes High 
School and later at Seattle Pacific 
College on the West Coast. 

Johnson's scoring spree of 27 
points came in a game with the 
Naval Air Station, Lambert Field, 
in the Armed Forces League. Galva 


Members of the basketball team of the Second District, St. Louis, Mo. Front row: Jack McCarthy, Donald Deuser, John Gaschen, Ev Nefzger, 
and Jack Johns. Standing: Bill Johnson, Jim Mattingly, Foster Campbell, Pat Allegri, Charles O'Connor, Jack Hoskins, and Donn Martin. 
Absent when this team shot was made is Bob Koellner. 
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High School afforded Johnson his 
opportunity to display his early 
hardcourt talents. From there he at- 
tended Witchita University before 
enlisting in the Coast Guard. 

To back up the one-two scoring 
punch of Hoskins and Johnson, the 
Second District team has a steady 
threesome, all point getters, too: 
Foster Campbell, a seaman from 
Paris, Ill.; John Gashen, YN3, from 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Pat Allegri, 
YN2, from Kansas City, Mo. 

Campbell was a member of the 
Paris High School championship 
basketball team in 1947. That was 
the year Paris copped the Illinois 
State basketball title. He holds rec- 
ords in track from high school and 
also from Colorado State College. 
He scales in at six feet one and three 
quarter inches; he weighs 220. 


John Gaschen, the little man of 
the team at five feet six, and 150 
pounds, played basketball for four 
years in high school, two years at 
St. Benedict’s College in Atchison, 
Kansas, and one year of A.A.U. bas- 
ketball with the St. James’ group in 
Kansas City. 


Pat Allegri starred for Lillis High 
School in Kansas City, Mo., and 
later at Rockhurst College in basket- 
ball and football before entering the 
Coast Guard. 


Other members of the Second Dis- 
trict basketball team include: Jim 
Mattingly, Charles O’Connel, Bob 
Koellner, Ev Nefzger, Jack Johns, 
Jack McCarthy, Don Deuser and 
Don Martin, the team coach from 


Kansas City, Mo. 





GROTON HAS BUSY SPORTS PROGRAM 


By JIM DALY 


BOXING With Jim Ryan, 
FCC, being transferred to Washing 
ton, D. C. for advance schooling, 
the duties of boxing coach have been 
taken over by Eliauro Bundanauro, 


ENC. 


Budanauro’s debut as_ boxing 
coach was a successful one. On the 
night of January 29, Coach Budan 
auro took a four-man team, repre 
senting the Training Station, down 
to Westerly, Rhode Island, to par 
ticipate in a boxing show sponsored 
by the local Kiwanis Club. By tak- 
ing three of the four bouts, Budan- 
auro’s boys continued to maintain 
the splendid record set in previous 
matches. 


The show opened with middle- 
weight Jack Dennis of the Quonset 
Point, R. I., NAS, gaining a TKO 
over Marvin Schiff. The bout was 
very even throughout the first two 
rounds. However, Schiff was unable 
to answer the bell for the third 
round due to a cut over his right 
eye. 


The briefest appearance of the 
night was made by Dick Doyle of 
the Training Station. Doyle stop- 
ped his opponent in one minute and 
twenty-nine seconds of the of the 
first round. 
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Jim Dear was awarded a split de- 
cision while Radford Jones took a 
unanimous decision, completing a 
successful evening for the Training 
Station. 


Coach Budanauro announced ten- 
tative plans for a boxing match be- 
tween the Quonset Point Naval Air 
Station and the CG Training Sta- 
tion some time in March. 


* * + 


BOWLING As the station 
bowling league schedule is rapidly 
drawing to a close, the Security-Bar- 
racks team holds a 
7-point bulge over their nearest rival. 
Today the “High Single’’ and the 
“High Three Game Series’ are both 
held by Benny Hornstein of the Se- 
curity - Barracks team. Bowling 
League Statistics, to date, are as fol- 
lows: 


TEAM WON LOST 
Sec-Bks 38 18 
Administration 34 22 
Gunner's Mate 32 24 
Enginemen 29 27 
ET-RD 28 28 
Maintenance 26 30 
Institute 20 36 
Sick Bay 17 39 


commanding . 


HIGH SINGLE 
Hornstein, Sec-Bks 
ET-RD 
GM 

HIGH THREE SERIES 
Hornstein, Sec-Bks 
Rodnicki, EN 
Ryan, GM 


235 
235 
231 


Goetz, 


Hemsworth, 


620 
585 
582 


* * * 


DANCE — A ‘Winter Festival 
Dance’ was held at the station on 
Friday night, January 30. Featur- 
ing the music of Flo Tibbals’ Or- 
chestra, the dance proved a huge suc- 
cess. Arrangements for the dance 
were made by the Recreation Offi- 
cer, LT Leslie O. Pressey. Mr. Pres- 
sey was ably assisted by Newman 
Bowden, BMC, and Robert Philli- 
ber, YN1. 


The world's finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 
Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic 
tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 
origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 


illustrations. $10 


> CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 
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JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LIN 
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Basazo BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag — a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached —- one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check —- a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together, While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter- 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes — cus- 
tomer's name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 
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Turn Time-Saving Ideas [nto Profitable Business! 


made without delay. The story of the customer's com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man. reminding him 
of the shop's routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver — a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


, 
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RESULTS OF C. P.O. EXAM ANNOUNCED 


cA, A RESULT of many requests 
from men in the field we are pleased 
to be able to publish herewith the 
names of first-class petty officers who 
have been placed on the C.P.O. eligi- 
bility list as result of the C.P.O. 
examination held last October. These 
names represent a portion of the 
proceedings of the Headquarters 
Board. 

Although the names are not num- 
bered, they are printed in the order 
of their seniority. 


To Chief Photographer's Mate (P) : 


Allgood, Jesse W. 
Story, John J. 
Bullard, Ben D. 
Chenier, Sheldon L. 
Freels, Wayne E. 


Aiken, Ivan B, 
Judd, Horace G. 
Pittsley, Harold J. 
Dixon, James V. 
Gore, Burrell 


‘o Chief Aviation Electronics- 


man (P): 
Camet, Jennings B. 
Lynn, Barton A. 


Pyle, George C. 
Lumsden, K. M. 


Wallis, Alfred T. 
Paulus, Cornelius 
Ostella, Arthur C. 
Russell, Neil O, 
Hopson, Burdette E. 
Bark, William L. 
Dannucci, Daniel J. 
Townsend, R. G. 
Kelly, George L. 
Cole, Ernest L. 
Pfeiffer, Wm. E., Jr. 
Teague, Jackson H. 
Thomas, Arthur J. 
Pickelsimer, J. T., Jr. 
Harless, Edmond R. 
Flannery, Daniel L. 


Callahan, Thos. S. 
Devine, Robert C. 
Smith, Alexander F. 
Rokita, Ludwik 

Olchewsky, S. I 
Meeks, Irvin V. 
Barnett, Otis J. 
Spark, Frank S, 
Small, Jesse A. 
Lawrence, Lloyd F. 
Howell, Robert D. 
Symes, Victor C. 
Vega, Henry P. 
Bartlett, Hinning F. 
Bailey, James B. 


Collins, Charles E 


McDermott, Gerard 


Keller, Hugh M 
Poole, Joseph L. 
Catchings, J. T., Jr 
Tangherlini, L. A 
Corbett, Waiter P. 


Robinson, Roland D, 


Wright, Hammon B. 
Johannsen, W. I 


Smith, Norbert A, 
Brady, Nathan C. 
Sheehan, F. C., Jr. 
Bamford, Everett B. 
Renfroe, Thomas H. 
Cofield, C. D. 
Stewart, Francis P, 
Ketcherside, L. G 


Biscuti, Philip A. Hansen, John L. 
To Chief Aerographer’s Mate (P): 


Frazior, Quincey C, Vellar, John C. 
Goodwin, W. B., Jr. Spinnato, Joseph A. 
Bresnahan, R. T, Campbell, Gordon R 


Pugh, Richard I 
Bacheller, J. D., Jr 


Bailey, Donald C. 
Graham, Alfred C. 


Mullick, James H. 


To Chief Aviation Electronics 


T 


Technician (P) 
Bower, Michael H 
LaMonica, A. A 
Payne, Douglas E. 
Spencer, Robert W. 
Cobb, Charies A. 
Stembler, W. P. Jr 


Jensen, Vernon C. 
Muldoon, J. J., Jr. 
Holliday, Richard E. 
Sporl, Jos. A., Jr. 
Queen, Samuel J. 
Yates, Kenneth E. 


Schaeffer, Robert M 


o Chief Fire Controlman (P): 


Simmons, Wm. E 
Frantz, Robert S 
Hicks, Elmer L. 
Ryan, Robert J 
Cecil, Glenn D. 


Willis, Martin L, 
Howell, Robert G. 
Mason, Charles W. 


Coonrod, Francis M. 


White, Kenneth E. 


Oviatt, Robert W. 


‘o Chief Printer (P): 


Cole, Theodore H., Jr 


Mechanic (P): 
Haworth, Charles C 
Dionne, Roger A. 
Du Four, Robert J 
Dolson, Robert R 
Mann, John W. 
Junor, Hugh J. 
Olsen, Elmer R. 
Forkum, James E 
Mil’sr, Clyde E. 
Householder, F. C 


‘o Chief Aviation Structural 


Chamberlain, A. R 
Durant, Robert L. 
Riffle, Joseph B. 
Brothers, Wm. R. 
Hinson, James E. 
McSweeney, J. T. 
Rupert, Russell E. 
Johnson, Ralph E 
Owen, Lawrence A. 


To Chief Radarman (P): 


Honeycutt, L. D. 
Gallop, H. S., Jr. 
Hardy, Julian M. 
Medkeff, Samuel J. 


Brady, Hugh E 
Meadows, Perry 
Garcia, George H. 
Lady, Gilbert G, 
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Mobbs, John C. 
Rossi, Joseph 
Sundell, Arthur C 
Miller, Charles E 


‘o Chief Gunner's Mate 


Dearden, John A. 
Carey, John D. 


Fredsbo, Edmond N, 


Feller, A. J., Jr. 


Meconis, Peter 
Hall, Richard L. 


Reece, Sidney D. 
Almand, Robert L. 
De Cruz, Antonio 
Bergeman, Lawr. E, 
Harper, Charles G. 
Siebert, Stephen H 
Ayres, Milton J. 
Buttermore, Jack E 
Branan, Walter A. 
Rolka, Chester S$ 
Brackett, H. L., Jr 
Hucks, Albert T. 
Siebert, Albert 
Joyner, Leon J. 
Thompson, C. L. 
West, Berlyn G. 
Lawhorn, Dohy C. 
Whorton, Charlie C. 
Dubois, Kenneth 
St. John, Ralph E. 


Campbell, Earnest L. 


Poole, John L. 
Grisillo, Edward T. 
Rozmarynowski, B 
Ingalls, Oscar M. 
Hale, J. E. 

Clancy, Thomas G. 


Kirkpatrick, Milton 
Sellers, Wilford J. 


‘o Chief Machinist's Mate (P): 


Wollett, Ray G. 
Mulligan, Frederick ' 
Kusina, Stephen F 
McNally, George R. 
Haas, WalterS. 
Porter, Johnnie W. 
Benson, Eldon E. 
McDonald, James F. 
Holden, Herbert J. 
Dewey, Jos. B., Jr. 
Gray, Oscar D 
Bemus, John C. 
Burkenbine, Donald 
Smith, Jamie 
Meads, C. W., Jr. 
Dixon, James E. 
Jones, Quinton B. 
Masessa, Michael R 
Sumrall, Carl F, 
Willis, Walter C. 
Roth, Frank J. 
Bundy, Richard D. 
Darnell, George W. 
Ray, Curtis D. 
Everett, Bob 

Corry, Augustus W. 
Burke, John J. 








NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


GOVERNMENT 


EMPLOYEES 


RHEA SUILDING 


1401 


W. Lancaster 


Fort Worth, Texas 
OEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 


FINANCE 


PROMOTIONS MADE 


Immediately after the foregoing 
list was compiled, a number of 
changes became effective as result of 
prompt promotion of many men to 
the status of Chief Petty Officer. 

The changes are listed herewith: 
The first six men on the list for Chief 
Aviation Electronics Technician have 
been promoted, thus making Vernon 
Jensen the top man on the list. 

The first six men on the Fire Con- 
trolman have been advanced, thus 
making Robert Howell the top man. 


Theodore Cole has been advanced 
to Chief Printer, thus eliminating 
this list. 

The first five men on the list of 
Aviation Structural Mechanics have 
been advanced, thus making Hugh 
Junor the top man on this list. 

All men on the Radarman list 
have been promoted, thus eliminat- 
ing this list. 

The first ten men on the Aviation 
Electronicsman list have been pro- 
moted, making Quincy Frazior the 
number one man. 

The first seventeen men on the 
Chief Machinist’s Mate list have 
been promoted, making Charlie 
Whorton the top man. 





SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 
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Rear ADMIRAL JAMES AL- 
BERT HIRSHFIELD was born in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, on July 30, 1902. 
He received his early education in 
San Antonio, Texas, and was gradu- 
ated from Main Avenue High School 
in that city. During 1921 and 1922 
he attended the University of Texas, 
and was appointed a cadet in the 
U. S. Coast Guard in July of the 
latter year. 

Graduated and commissioned an 
Ensign on October 17, 1924, he 
subsequently was promoted in rank 
as follows: Lieutenant (jg), Octo- 
ber 17, 1926; Lieutenant, October 
17, 1928; Lieutenant Commander, 
October 17, 1932; Commander, Au- 
gust 17, 1942: Captain, December 
1, 1943; Commodore, June 1, 


1945; (reverted to Captain, Febru- 


ary 12, 1948), and Rear Admiral, 
October 1, 1951. 

The first five years of his career 
were spent on destroyers based at 
New London, Conn. He served on 
the CUMMINGS, HENLEY, WILKES, 
DOWNES, FANNING and CASSIN. 

From 1930 to 1932 he had sev 
eral assignments, including a short 
tour in Alaska. In March of 1932 
he commissioned the Coast Guard 
Cutter HERMES at Bath, Maine, and 
served as her Commanding Officer 
until June of 1933, when he was 
transferred to the Coast Guard Cut 
ter PONTCHARTRAIN in Norfolk, 
Va., and served on that vessel 
Executive Officer for a year. In July 
of 1943 he was ordered to the Coast 
Guard Academy at New 
Conn., as an instructor, 
in that detail until 1937. 

From August, 1937, to October, 
1940, he was assigned to Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. While on this tour of duty 
he took a resident course of instruc 
tion in law at George Washington 
University where he received a Bach 
elor of Laws degree in June, 1939. 
His next assignment placed him in 


1s 


London, 
remaining 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL JAMES HIRSHFIELD 


Chief, Office of Personnel 


REAR ADMIRAL JAMES A. HIRSHFIELD 


command of the Cutter ONONDAGA. 
Prior to detachment from this ship 
in March, 1942, he also served for 
a short time as Captain of the Port 
of Astoria, Ore. In May, 1942, he 
reported for duty in connection with 
outfitting the CITY OF CHATTA 
NOOGA, and served as Commanding 
Officer of that ship when it was com- 
miussioned. 

His next assignment, from Sep 
tember, 1942, to May, 1943, was 
that of Commanding Officer of the 
Cutter CAMPBELL. While he was 


in command of this ship on escort 
operations ir. the Atlantic the CAMP- 
BELL caught an enemy submarine 
on the surface, collided with the 
sub while attempting to ram it, and 
finally sank it with gunfire. Several 
prisoners were taken. Although in- 
jured during the encounter, Rear Ad- 
miral Hirshfield remained in com- 
mand throughout the action and 
subsequent operations. For ‘‘Extra- 
ordinary heroism and distinguished 
service in action’ as Commanding 
Officer of the CAMPBELL during 
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this action he received the Navy 
Cross. He also holds the Purple 
Heart for injuries received at the 
time of the encounter with the sub- 
marine. 


Upon termination of his duty as 
Commanding Officer of the CAMP- 
BELL he again was assigned to Coast 
Guard Headquarters where he served 
as Vice Chairman of the Merchant 
Marine Council. Detached from 
Coast Guard Headquarters, he re- 
ported as Assistant District Coast 
Guard Officer of the 9th Naval Dis- 
trict, Cleveland, in January, 1945, 
and in July was designated 9th Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Officer and pro- 
moted temporarily to the rank of 
Commodore which he held until 1 
November, 1948. He served as Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Officer and Com- 
mander of the 9th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict until September, 1950. 


At that time he returned to Head- 
quarters to serve as Assistant Chief, 
Office of Merchant Marine Safety 
and Vice Chairman of the Merchant 
Marine Council until October, 1951, 
when he was designated Chief, Office 
of Personnel, his current assignment. 








AUXILIARIST ACHIEVES AMBITION 


Exactly one thousand and fifty-two Courtesy Motorboat Exam- 
inations . . . one thousand seven hundred hours spent, on the job 
examining motorboats. Day after day, from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., 
checking as many as twenty or more boats each day in waterfront 
areas. Keeping this schedule during the entire boating season. 

Yes, an enviable record for one man, but a lot of hard work, also. 
Thus Edward A. Seidler, Commander of a Miami Auxiliary Flotilla, 
became the outstanding figure of the Seventh Coast Guard District 
Auxiliary’s Courtesy Motorboat Examination Program, and realized 
a life-long ambition, 


For years motorboat inspection had been closest to his ideal as a 
service to educate the public in safety on navigable waters. With 
managing a private business, Mr. Seidler was unable to devote suffi- 
cient time to such a program, but Saturdays and Sundays found him 
out inspecting boats. 


Early in 1951, he retired from business and, after a long vacation, 
decided to devote full time to the Auxiliary’s Courtesy Examination 
Program. He, therefore, set out to make an all-time flotilla and in- 
dividual record. 


Of the 1,052 boats examined, 965 decals were issued, 87 boats were 
rejected for violations. Other members of his flotilla issued 150 decals, 
thereby making a grand total of 1,115 decals issued for Flotilla 10, 
Division 6, 7th Coast Guard District Auxiliary. 


Because of his excellent achievement, Mr. Seidler has been appointed 
Auxiliary Inspection and Examining Officer for 1953, and is already 
formulating plans for an aggressive District Examination Program 
in the coming cruising season. 
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TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
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Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 
Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
Assistance to Officer Personnel. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION 


é 


Washington , J). C 
Cts mnie : 


For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. COLUMBUS, GA.., 
113 No. St. Asaph Street 3257 Victory Drive 
AUGUSTA, GA., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Marion Bldg., 739 Broad St. 1410 Kapiolani Blvd. 
BETHESDA, MD. LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
4650 East West Hy. 110 W. Ocean Blvd. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
606 S. 4th Street 
PANAMA CITY, R. P., 
Ave. Nacional No. 29 
WARRINGTON, FLA. 
31 Navy Blvd. 
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U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
Measurement Blanks &% Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 














SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
* 


Construction 
of All Types 
e 
Heavy Hoisting 
MErRI1T-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


New London 


Cleveland Boston 
c Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 


Key West 
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Tere’s a vacancy on the staff 
of this MAGAZINE and any retired 
man having knowledge of shorthand 
and typing should apply via letter 
if interested. . . . Our Guest of the 
Month feature is a popular one but 
it has been topheavy with officer 
guests and we'd like very much to 
devote some of that good space to 
enlisted men. Ambitious young 
writers might do well to look about 
them and discern which of their 
enlisted shipmates merit a biograph- 
ical story. There's not a single unit 
in the Coast Guard that doesn’t 
have some outstanding enlisted man! 
Let's hear about those guys! 
Incidentally, some of the best mate- 
rial ever published in these pages 
came from the pens of men aboard 
ship and shore units who felt that 
they had something worth writing 
about. Nothing grieves us more 
than to meet old shipmates and 
learn that they have overlooked op 
portunities to express their worthy 
thoughts and ideas. These pages be- 
long lock, stock and barrel - 





JANE: 


The Editor showed me your note. 
I left you and our nine children be- 
cause you and the kids insisted on 
reading the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE before I could lay my 
hands on it. Promise to let me read it 
first and I'll return home. I love you 
and the nine children but I can’t wait 
to see the MAGAZINE each month 
until after all of you have read it. 


JOHN. 


P. S. — Will stop allotment if you 
hold out. 











to the enlisted men, and it is up to 
them to put the pages to good use. 
That’s a cute little youngster pic- 


tured in another column wearing a 


C. G. uniform. He's the son of 
Loyal Leach, YN2, of Headquarters. 

Jim Brady, YN2, of Groton, 
has been turning out some good 
sports notes for our readers. Judg- 
ing from Jim’s reports, the vicinity 
of Groton is again becoming the 
center of much C. G. sports activity. 


Chief Ship's Clerk Lester Chenoweth of the Yard administers the oath to his son Lester upon 


his recent enlistment. 


Alter administering the oath, Warrant Officer Chenoweth expressed 


the hope that his son would make a career of the Coast Guard and follow in his dad's 
footsteps. The youngster is now in training at the Cape May boot camp. 
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. Commander John Hunziker has 
been transferred from Marine Inspec- 
tion in Savannah to New York and 
Lieutenant (jaygee) James Fleishell 
has been transferred from the Cut- 
ter SASSAFRASS at Cape May to duty 
in Argentia, Newfoundland. . . 
And Ensign Bob Alexander has been 
transferred from the YEATON at New 
London to the CG-83490 at New 
York. 


The richest reward that comes 
from doing good work is the ability 
to do better work. . . . The CHIN- 
COTEAGUE’S new skipper is Lt. 
Commander John Winn who re- 
cently relieved Commander Ralph 
West when the latter was assigned 
to the Armed Forces Staff College 
at Norfolk. . . . W. R. Osborne of 
17 Broadway Avenue, Trenton, N. 
J., is eager to hear from any surviv- 
ing officers and enlisted men of the 
Revenue Cutter TAHOMA that was 
lost in 1914 in Alaskan waters. ... 
If anyone wants to prove his friend 
ship for the Coast Guard we sug- 
gest he read this edition’s feature 
editorial and then take appropriate 
action. Ensign Kermit Meade 
knows something about the Marine 
Corps. He was a private in the Ma- 
rines when notified that he had suc- 
cessfully passed the entrance exam- 
inations for the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. That was in 1947. Now he’s 
skipper of the Patrol Cutter CG 
83334, New York. When in 
doubt, do the friendliest thing! 

Lieutenant Commander Jacob 
Bursey of the NORTHWIND is a vet 
eran of the last two Antarctic Ex- 
peditions. At time he spent 
twenty-eight months on the Antarc- 
tic continent and drove a dog team 
1,200 miles. He holds two special 
gold medals. (Get busy, some of 
you NORTHWIND scribes and let's 
have the full story!) . One of the 
saddest aspects of the crash of the 
PBM plane in the far Pacific, with 
loss of five lives, was the fact that 


one 
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the wife of one of the victims was 
aboard a naval transport in the 
Pacific en route to join her husband 
in the Philippines. She is Mrs. Mar- 
garet Stuart, wife of the late Lieu- 
tenant (jaygee) G. W. Stuart. Oth- 
ers who died with Lieutenant Stuart 
(as published in last month's edi- 
tion) were Winfield Hammond, Carl 
Tornell, Tracy Miller and Joseph 
Bridge, all enlisted men. ...A 
Coast Guard officer who is living 
proof that advancement in the Coast 
Guard is not limited to any select 
group is Commander William E. 
Lowe of Hawaii. served in 
humble status in both the Navy and 
the Merchant Marine before enlist 
ing in the Coast Guard in 1924. All 
the old-timers will remember him 
from the Destroyer Force and the 
Cutter SARANAC. He’s worked his 
way up through all the enlisted 
grades and now wears the three 
stripes of a Commander. He's had 
a great career. He recently took up 
new duties in Hawaii after having 
been transferred from the SPENCER 
in New York. . Government is 


Love 


like your stomach: if it’s doing its 
work right you will hardly realize 
We hope to be 


you've got one.... 
able to include in this edition a pic- 
ture of cute Leonard Delozier, four- 
year-old son of Boatswain and Mrs. 
Leonard Delozier of Baltimore. 

Recently Harold T. Rich, a civil- 
ian employee of Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, who did not have a car, 
became the delighted owner of a 
1953 Newport Chrysler by virtue 
of holding the winning ticket in a 
Mile of Dimes benefit drawing. The 
car, donated by The Hecht Com 
pany of Washington and on display 
in front of the Warner Theatre dur- 
ing the recent polio campaign, was 
the object of many envious looks 
by Headquarters’ employees who 
passed it on their way to and from 
work. Contribution of $1.00 to 
the Mile of Dimes entitled the donor 
to a voice in the drawing, and Mr. 
Rich's lucky number was one of 
22,000. Mr. Rich is a motion pic 
ture specialist in the Training and 
Procurement Division of Headquar- 
ters. 

Recently retired by reason of 
physical disability were Joe Bartu 
nek, BMC, Alvin Dunakin, BM}, 
William Garrish, BM(L)1, Herb 
Scism, SK2, Paul Barton, BM1, Bill 
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feat of gallantry. 





BERNARD C. WEBBER, BM1 


A young man who did not hesitate to face danger when the lives 
of other men were in the balance was honored on the evening of 
March 21 in Baltimore, Md., by American Legion Post Number 27. 
Post 27 presented its annual Medal of Valor to Bernard C. Webber, 
BM1, in recognition of his exploit of rescuing a number of merchant 
seamen from their stricken vessel when a mid-winter storm destroyed 
their vessel and cast it upon the rocks and shoals of Cape Cod, Mas- 
sachusetts. Webber had previously been awarded the Treasury De- 
partment’s Gold Lifesaving Medal in recognition of this same heroic 








Gordon, BM(L)2, Leonide La- 
Porte, BMC, Allen Palmer, AD?2, 
Tom Collins, YN2, Chester Ka- 
valeski, BMC, Emil Laako, BMC, 
Fred Parker, HM2, and Willard 
Metcalf, CS2. . . . Recently trans- 
ferred to duty in Japan was that 
guy of fabulous anecdotes, Keith 
Jorgenson, YNC. If Keith has his 
way, the entire population of Japan 
will become readers of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. More of 
us would work our fool heads off 
to get rich if rich people were any 
happier than the common run of 
humanity. Pay Clerk Alvin 
Rutz was recently transferred to the 
SPFNCER. He has served aboard the 
CAYUGA, BIBB, PEQUOT and HUM- 
BOLDT. Robert Baker, whose 
address is simply Knapp, Texas, 


wants to learn something about the 
whereabouts of James A. Armstrong 
of Texas who served aboard the 
LEONARD Woop, and Fred Arm- 
strong who was in St. Augustine in 
1943. Maybe some of our readers 
know what happened to the two 
Armstrongs. . . . It’s better to have 
baked beans with liberty than 
caviar in chains! 

One of the most loyal readers of 
this MAGAZINE is Lt. Commander 
Rolf Thorsen, retired. A lot of old- 
timers will remember him from the 
Destroyer Force in Boston, along 
with such other grand shipmates as 
Captain Gus Stewart, Captain Wal- 
ter Capron and Lt. Commander 
Jimmie Coste. Commander Thor- 
sen now lives at 9838 Little River 


Drive, Miami, Florida. . . . What 
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you are to be, you are now becom- 
ing! .. . Another old salt from the 
ancient Destroyer Force who is en- 
joying retirement in Florida is Earl 
W. Lee whom we will always re- 
member as just about the finest boil- 
ermaker the Coast Guard had in the 
old days. Earl held the rate of waiter- 
tender but he was recognized by 
everyone as a skilled boilermaker. 
And a good shipmate in the fore- 
castle! When you talk about good 
shipmates, you're talking about guys 
like Earl Lee! He retired as a war 
rant machinist and reports that he’s 
completely happy pursuing his fish- 
ing hobby. Earl can be reached at 
P. O. Box 977, St. Augustine, Fla. 
You're needed in this world 
just so long as you can do even one 
thing better than anyone else. For 
instance, maybe you are the only 
one who can read your writing! ... 
Shipmates interested in attending the 
third annual reunion of the USS 
WAKEFIELD at Hotel Edison, N. Y., 
on 2 May should communicate im 
mediately with Jerry Slattery, 8 
Weaver Lane, Levittown, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. . . . The only trouble 
with being able to read a woman 
like a book is that a man is liable 
to forget his place! 

We like people such as Hallett 
Gibbs of RFD Box 86, Engelhard, 
N. C., who took time out recently 
to tell us that he’s been reading the 


With the Coast Guard Shield proudly dis- 

played, little Steven Leach displays a salty 

grin. Steve's daddy, Loyal Leach, YN2, is on 
duty in Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
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MAGAZINE for more than twenty 
years and hopes to be reading it for 
twenty years more. When we asked 
how we could improve the MAGA- 
ZINE, he replied, “Don't change 
it! It needs no improvement!’’ How 
can you help like a guy like that? 
Too often we receive suggestions 
that the MAGAZINE should favor 
commissioned or warrant officers or 
enlisted men. A long time ago we 
made up our mind that this MAGA- 
ZINE would favor no single group 
within the Coast Guard; that this 
MAGAZINE would report ALL the 
facts of ALL the Coast Guard ALL 
the time regardless of pressure from 
any group. Can anyone suggest a 
more honest policy? A good 
husband is one who stands by his 
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Four-year-old Leonard Delozier, Jr., declares 

proudly that he’s going to follow in the foot 

steps of his daddy who is a warrant boat 

swain in charge of the Cutter WISTARIA 
Baltimore. 


wife in troubles she wouldn't have 
had if she hadn't married him! .. . 
Jake McCracken, EN1, of the A.N 
School (Class A-42), Groton, 
Conn., wants to hear from Bud 
Hackett who may be in Charleston, 
S. C. Anyone knowing of Hack- 
ett's whereabouts is requested to 
communicate with McCracken at 
Groton. .. . Ah, sunny April! When 
the boys feel gallant, and the gals 
feel buoyant! ... A guy with a lot 
of service is Francis Massey who was 
recently promoted to rank of war- 
rant boatswain. Massey entered the 
Coast Guard in 1925 as a surfman. 
He's now skipper of the Lifeboat 
Station at Lewes, Delaware. 

The right kind of woman takes you 
for what you are; the wrong kind 
takes you for what you have! 


It is the tragedy of life that we get old 


too soon and wise too late 
of > * 


will be 


more to your credit if you make a different 


lf you mnst make mistakes, it 


one each time 
i ah 
A big man is not one who makes no mts 
takes, but one who ts bigger than any mis 
takes he makes 


* * * 


Despise not a small wound, a poor rela 
tion, or a humble enemy 


. * * 


A woman's greatest asset has 
always been and always will 
be a man’s imagination. 
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Ice Patrol in the “Good Old Days” 


By COMMODORE NOBLE RICKETTS (RET.) 


Tue International Ice Patrol 
touched me first in 1922. I was 
junior line officer on the OSSIPEE 
then. She was a coal burner only 
165 feet long, but she was standby 
have been effective on patrol. Our 
vessel for Ice Patrol. 

Our 12-knot vessel would not 
main radio transmitter was an old 
spark set with a short range. It some- 
times broke down altogether, for 
two of our three radiomen were usu- 
ally green amateurs. We enlisted 
sea-struck ‘hams’ as RF3c and is- 
sued them clothing on board ship. 
They had to go right on watch, 
without even boot training. 

Those youngsters got so fed up 
with service life they could hardly 
wait for discharges at the end of their 
irst one-year enlistments. You can’t 
blame them. Our three radiomen, 
besides standing continuous watches 
at sea and in port, had to look after 
the OSSIPEE’S lighting circuits and 
electrical equipment. The wiring, in 
pipe conduits, was in bad shape, con- 
tinually grounding and _ shorting. 
The engineers’ responsibility ended 
at the main switchboard. 

In spite of tough living conditions 
and overwork, none of our radiomen 
deserted. That was not the case 
with the firemen and seamen, how- 
ever. We enlisted non-rated men on 
board ship without making any in- 
vestigations, We could pick out the 
men with strong backs, but some of 
them proved drifters. A few were 
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trouble-makers, then called Bolshe- 
viks. A good proportion of our re- 
cruits were aliens. Some of these had 
deserted from foreign merchant ves- 
sels touching U. S. ports. 

About the only time the OSSIPEE 
tied up at a wharf, outside of a short 
annual overhaul period, was when 
we coaled ship. Waterboats brought 
fresh water out to our anchorage in 
Portland Harbor. We boated our 
liberty parties and commissary sup- 
plies, summer and winter, generally 
in pulling boats. “Liberty party 
man the oars in to the landing’’ was 
standard practice. 


One pay day when I had the duty 
five men couldn’t wait for their 
Aberty night to desert. They got the 
quartermaster to go below during 
the mid-watch, quietly lowered a 
boat, pulled it in to the beach, and 
abandoned it! 

Imagine the excitement on the 
rough old OSSIPEE when, near the 
end of winter cruising season in 
1922, we got orders to relieve the 
cutter then on ice patrol. Appar- 
ently the regular relief cutter could 
not complete emergency repairs in 
time. We filled the bunkers, took 
on a big deckload of coal, and were 
off. 

To conserve fuel we steamed east- 
ward across the Gulf of Maine at 
seven knots. But we never learned 
if our coal would last out a full 
fifteen-day ice patrol off the Grand 
Banks. While off the Nova Scotia 


coast, still cleaning coal dust from 
decks and paintwork, Headquarters 
radioed us to return to Portland. 


The regular cutters made all the 
1922 ice patrols after all, so I can’t 
give personal experiences from the 
seasons between 1913 and 1926. 
Let’s hope some real old-timer, see- 
ing this article, will tell us what the 
Coast Guard's first patrols were like. 

In September, 1925, I was order- 
ed to the oil-burning Mopoc, as 
navigator. She seemed very luxuri- 
ous to me. She was one of the ice 
patrol cutters. Early each February 
she left Wilmington, N. C., cruised 
to the Boston Navy Yard, and stood 
by to relieve the first ice patrol vessel. 
A Boston cutter, the MOJAVE or the 
TAMPA, made the first patrol. 

After their first cruise off the 
Grand Banks the two patrol vessels 
based on Halifax. Fuel oil could not 
be bought at any port nearer the ice 
regions. We alternated spending 15 
days actually on patrol. That meant 
we were at sea about 22 days and in 
port about eight days each month. 
I liked the 1926 ice patrol duty a 
lot because I could take many ‘‘still’’ 
and motion pictures of bergs and of 
patrol life. 

Such pictures were in demand in 
those days. Eventually I sold nearly 
enough movies to the silent news- 
reels to pay for my Eyemo camera 
and to cover film costs. With ‘‘stills’’ 
I fared a bit better. Underwood and 
Underwood handled pictures for me 
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One of the world’s outstanding authorities on the subject of ice formztion is Vice Admiral Edward H. Smith, retired. The above photo 
shows this officer, then a lieutenant commander, boarding the Moroc at sea. Admiral Smith and two assistants remained at sea through- 
out the entire annual Ice Patrol. All photos in this series were t1ken in 1928 by the author, Commodore Noble Ricketts, retired. 
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on commission, until they went out 
of the news picture business. 

One lucky shot showing the Ti- 
tanic Memorial Services, with a berg 
in the background, brought me in 
about $50. That one ‘‘still’’ pic- 
ture paid for my postcard-size Ko- 
dak. The Coast Guard had no train- 
ed photographers during my _ ice 
patrol days, and no streamlined set- 
up at Headquarters for handling 
publicity pictures. 

In 1927 Lieut. Comdr. Edward 
H. Smith (now a vice admiral, re- 
tired) wanted a relief from ice duty 
as Ice Observation Officer, Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol. I understudied him 
hard, succeeded him in 1928, and 
held down the job through four ice 
seasons. 

Two enlisted assistants stayed out 
on patrol with me. GMlc Joel S. 
Wingate helped with the scientific 
work and Y2c Lonnie D. Young 
with the paper work during most of 
my time. On the vessel waiting to 
head for Halifax it was never 
thought too rough for the three of 
us to be boated over to the relief 
cutter. 


Picture-taking and other patrol 


work kept me so busy I didn’t mind 
staying out of sight of land from 
98 to 128 days. The Ice Observer 
in my day kept detailed track of the 
ship’s position, plotted all the ice 
sighted or reported, and all the water 
temperature reports. He supervised 
communications for the Command- 
ing Officer of the patrol ship, pre- 
paring the broadcasts and the spe- 
cial ice messages. In addition he was 
responsible for the sounding pro- 
gram and all the oceanographic 
work. He kept the patrol records, 
from which he produced the annual 
Ice Patrol Bulletin during the off- 
season. 

No planes searched for ice. One 
ship had to do both the oceano- 
graphic and the ice scouting work. 
We were dependent for position on 
sights, soundings and _ unreliable 
radio-compass bearings from Cape 
Race. Since we had no radar or echo 
ranging equipment, we invariably 
lost touch with the bergs we were 
watching whenever the weather got 
thick. 

We did have echo sounding ap- 
paratus. The Coast Guard pioneered 
in that field. The crude models I 


was shipmate with at first resembled 
the later Fathometers about as much 
as the buggy-like first autos resemble 
our streamlined cars. C. E. M. Cun- 
niff was one of the first Fathometer 
operators. 


One day the TAMPA’S commis- 
sary steward put some ice, with salt, 
in a freezer and made some ice 
cream. Cunniff bet him one dollar 
he could eat a whole gallon of it at 
one sitting! Soon the mess attend- 
ants began coming up to the ward- 
room, bringing me progress reports 
on the situation. 

‘The ice patrol will lose an irre- 
placable expert if he keeps on,” I 
thought after a couple of hours. But 
he gave up when about halfway to 
his goal. Cunniff told me later he 
had had no ice cream for a long 
time. He made his bet just to make 
sure he would have from this lot 
as much as he wanted. 

Out on patrols we frequently 
watched silent movies on the berth 
deck. Once, near the end of another 
patrol on the TAMPA, they projected 
an unusual sexy film. The young 
men got more and more excited as 
it approached its climax. Then old 


Ensign (now Captain) Vernon E. Day raises a hand and shouts that the water is fine but there was a suspicious chattering in his voice. 
The sea temperature seldom gets above fifty degrees in the vicinity of the southernmost ice, even in July. 
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Captain Thomas Molloy got up, 
spit out a flood of tobacco juice and 
loudly said, ‘‘Ho, hum!”’ He walked 
out in a bored manner, while all 
hands roared. 


Lindbergh's flight to Paris helped 
me screw my courage up to the point 
where I climbed out of a surfboat 
and ran around on top of an iceberg, 
getting pictures. Right after I got 
back aboard ship that berg rolled 
over, so I never went up on another 
one. 


Occasionally thereafter I did get 
out on growlers, provided they were 
in smooth water, not too cold. The 
southernmost ice, towards the end 
of the season, often gets into surface 
water around 50 degrees F. in tem- 
perature. Then some of the young 
officers and enlisted men would go 
swimming near bergs and growlers. 
I stayed in the pulling boats and 
got pictures of them. 

A ten-oared surfboat crew trained 
more and more on each cutter as 
spring advanced. When the cutters 
met for the last relief, a two-mile 


race was run off. Even dense Grand 
Banks fog didn’t stop that race. 


~ 


The coxswains couldn't see where 
they were going in foggy weather, 
but they could zig-zag towards the 
sound of a cutter’s whistle. She 
would run off on a straight course 
for two miles and then stop to mark 
the finish line. 

The Ice Observation Officer met 
many different officers, for the patrol 
vessels were rotated from year to 
year. How differently the various 
captains acted when in the vicinity 
of bergs! Some wouldn't get within 
a thousand yards of them. Others, 
like Captain Molloy for instance, 
seemed fearless. 

He often cruised back and forth 
very close, so I could get unusual 
pictures of cutter and berg from the 
crow’s nest or other vantage points. 
Once, after passing a berg about 20 
feet off, he threw the TAMPA’S stern 
towards the ice with full rudder and 
a kick from the propeller. The stern 
got so close that a chief, sitting on 
the towing rail, spit a big mouthful 
of tobacco juice right out onto the 
berg. 

Lieut. Comdr. Edward H. Smith 
was the boldest skipper of them all. 
Right after the 1928 patrol season 


he took me along up into Davis 
Strait on the Marion Expedition. 
Not long beforehand he had dam 
aged his destroyer badly, when it 
was run onto a reef off New Lon- 
don. But that experience never 
phased him. 

On our way north he pushed the 
MARION through the Straits of Belle 
Isle at night in a dense fog. Fifteen 
bergs were reported as drifting in 
the straits, but he turned in early, 
after telling me not to crash into a 
berg or run onto any pinnacle rock. 
We got through, but all the way I 
felt like | was dashing up a highway 
blindfolded, never knowing when I 
would dash into an auto or plunge 
into the ditch. 

Next day, off the Labrador coast, 
we wanted some ice, so he ran the 
MARION right up alongside a cliffy 
berg. No boating of ice for him. 
But no sooner had the men started 
to chip off ice with axes than the 
berg calved with a thunderous roar. 
The whole face alongside us slid 
down before our eyes and disap 
peared under our shaking and rolling 
craft. We ended up with more ice 
on deck than we needed. 


A welcome sight in 1928 was the relief Cutter TAMPA. The officer pctured second from the right was Lieutenant Commander E. F. Stone, 
the Coast Guard's most famous aviator who distinguished himse'f by piloting the NC-4 on the first trans-Atlantic airplane flight. 
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Captain Smith’s boldness frayed 
my nerves worse farther north, 
where the charts were poor and the 
currents stronger and the ice heavier 
than off Labrador. My skin still 
creeps when I think of one night 
watch in Hudson Strait. 


When I took over the deck we 
were just south of Resolution Island. 
You could still see the nearest bergs. 
They were spinning around like 
tops in the five-knot tidal current, 
headed for the area on the chart 
marked “‘overfalls.”’ 


Captain Smith told me to allow 
for the changing currents and to take 
a row of oceanographic stations 
southward during the night, right 
across the strait. The last station 


y 


Li 
a 


was to be located three miles north 
of the Button Islands. 


He checked the course and 
tances I proposed to run and then 
he went below and turned in. I 
sweated that cold, rainy night like 
I had never sweated before. We 
hadn't run far before I expected any 
instant the bow might crash into 
one of those spinning bergs. Later 


dis 


on I worried more about crashing 
in the darkness into the face of a 
mountain rising up perpendicularly 
from deep water. 


I confess I made generous allow- 
ances in our dead reckoning for 
safety’s sake. We probably turned 
eastward toward the Atlantic when 
five, rather than three miles, from 


the Button Islands. Captain Smith 
suspected as much next day, after 
he had gotten the station data com- 
puted and worked up. He was pretty 
sore, but it was soon forgotten be- 
cause of new excitements. 


Much farther north Captain 
Smith ran the thin-skinned MARION 
right into the heart of heavy Arctic 
pack ice, off Baffin Island. I expected 
to see our little 125-footer’s twin 
screws crumple up like a pair of 
jumped-on egg-beaters. But he 
brought us through the pack safely, 
just as he did out of a maze of black 
rocks we found ourselves in one 
foggy day while approaching the 
Greenland coast just south of God- 
havn. 


PLE: 
ul ae 


Memorial services were held during the 1928 Ice Patrol in memory of the persons who lost their lives in the sinking of the great liner 
Trranic. It was the Trranic disaster that resulted in the creating of the International Ice Patrol. 
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Gunner Murphy, Boatswain DelPra and two enlisted men aboard the Moroc study the 


While in that pack ice we sighted 
a big polar bear with two cubs. The 
mother bear and one cub were shot 
and hoisted aboard. The other cub, 
later named Marion, stayed around 
So we caught her and brought her 
back to the States alive. Captain 
Smith got the Coast Guard to give 
her to the Washington Zoo. She 
recently died there, after more than 
20 years in captivity. 


One night that fierce cub gnawed 
and wormed her way out of her 
wired-up box cage. At dawn I spied 
her roaming around loose on the for- 


ward deck. She was as big as a fat 


but Boatswain Krestensen, 
the first man on deck after the alarm, 
made for her barehanded. As she 
was leaping over the rail into the 


colhie, 
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made in 1928. 


Atlantic he grabbed her hindquarters 
and pulled her back on board. 


Like a flash she turned and grab 
bed his left thumb in her teeth. Be- 
fore she could chew it off Boatswain 
Cunningham saved the day by div- 
ing into her broadside, at the same 
time throwing his blankets over her 
head. 


Then the crew piled up on her. 
After a struggle she was forced down 
into the fore hold. The steel hatch 
cover kept her safely below until 
we reached Ivigtut. There we built 
a really strong bear cage. In it Mar- 
ian was eventually shipped by ex 
press from New London to Wash 


ington, D. C, 


Back in 1928 Captain Smith was 
a terrific driver, as well as the bold- 


contours of a medium-sized berg. This photo was 


est of commanding officers. He 
worked us, and himself, too, so hard 
he accomplished far more scientific- 
ally than Headquarters had expected 
he would. The Marion Expedition 
reports filled three volumes in the 
Coast Guard's series of Ice Patrol 
publications. Captain Smith got a 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard on the 
strength of one of the volumes. Look 
them all over when you're in a big 
library sometime. 


That two-month post-season 
cruise up to the source of the icebergs 
was a great experience for all who 
made it. I don’t know how the 
others felt, but I for one was cer 
tainly thankful when we got safely 
home again. Since leaving the 
MARION I have felt different, like I 
was living on borrowed time. 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Sixth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


Be en oe ae 


THE JOSEPH T. DICKMAN AT SALERNO 


Tye morning of September 9, the JOSEPH T. 
DICKMAN, commanded by Captain Raymond J. Mauer- 
man, landed assault troops of the 2nd Batallion Com- 
bat Team, 142nd Infantry, 56th Division, U. S. 
Army and attached units, on Green Beach, Salerno 
Bay. In all, there were 81 officers and 1,623 enlisted 
men in the Army group. Weather conditions were 
excellent for lowering boats and ease of holding boats 
alongside. Little seasickness occurred among the troops 
on the trip from ship to beach. 


Following the ships ahead in to the transport area, 
the DICKMAN passed the submarine beacon SHAKES- 
PEARE at 2333 on the 8th, at the departure point. 
At 0002 on the 9th, the DICKMAN stopped and drifted 
in her designated transport area. An LCS(S) boat, 
with a scout officer, was lowered into the water at 
0020 and departed for shore to locate Green Beach. 
The beach was found and marked as planned without 
difficulty. The lowering of boats commenced at 0015 
and was completed in an hour, with the exception of 
two boats that were damaged. However, the boat 
teams that should have been rail loaded in these two 
boats were expeditiously loaded at the White net and 
arrived in the rendezvous area in time to go in with 
their wave. (The two boats, in No. 1 starboard davit, 
upper and lower inside cradles, were damaged and 
wedged in by the strong-back that fell across the upper 
boat when the after davit arm dropped down, due to 
the breaking of a wire cable. This davit was repaired 
and in working order prior to 1660 on D plus 1 day.) 
The third rail loading boat at No. 2 davit port side 
was delayed due to the cable becoming jammed on 
the drum. This boat was loaded at Yellow net port 
side. No delay at the rendezvous area was caused by 
this boat. Twenty-one LCVP’s and two DUKW’s 
were pre-loaded with boat team equipment and rail 
loaded with troops. Eleven LCVP’s were pre-loaded 
with equipment and net loaded with personnel. 


The primary control vessel, PC-625, led the first 
three waves of boats from the rendezvous area, passed 
the restricted area marker boat PC-542, and proceeded 
on to the line of departure. All boats landed on the 
correct beach in excellent line and well spaced, but 
were ten minutes late in the scheduled time. This 
delay was due to the fact that the primary control 
boat was held up behind by the minesweepers. When 
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the ramps of the first wave were lowered and troops 
crossed the beach, heavy machinegun and HE shell 
fire opened up. 


Quick action by the DICKMAN’s LCS(S)_ scout 
beach marker boat in firing a barrage of 34 rockets 
caused a decided lull in the enemy’s fire and drew fire 
on the boat itself. This factor was believed to have 
contributed much to the safe landing and retraction 
of all boats in the assault waves. The secondary con- 
trol boat PC-624 departed from the rendezvous area 
on time with the fourth wave, but for some unknown 
reason delayed going into the line of departure suffi- 
ciently to make this wave one hour and fifty minutes 
late in scheduled time. When this wave was retracted, 
and while proceeding away from the beach, a medium 
calibre HE shell struck the starboard side of the ramp 
of a DICKMAN LMC (3) and exploded. Three of the 
boat's crew were wounded. The boat returned to the 
DICKMAN but could not be used for the remainder of 
the operation. A total of seven members of the crew 
were wounded, 


Later waves of boats carrying vehicles were not al- 
lowed to land immediately on the beaches by the beach- 
masters because of machinegun and artillery fire. As 
a result there was much congestion outside the line of 
departure by boats from all the transports. The sup- 
port boats acted as traffic boats and when the beaches 
became tenable directed the boats to the proper beaches. 
Captain Mauerman reported that a faster and larger 
boat, about the size of an SC-boat, would be better 
adapted for traffic control boats. At about 0100, on 
the 9th, Captain P. D. Matterson, British Royal En- 
gineers, Cornbined Operation Police Patrol 5, had ar- 
rived: alongside from the HMS M. SHAKESPEARE to 
act as beach pilot with a scout boat. That boat de- 
parted and the beach pilot was placed aboard the Boat 
Group Commander's boat, where he most ably gave 
advice and assistance in the guidance of boats along 
the shore line and into the beaches. Three LCVP’s 
and four LCM(3)’'s from the OBERON, two LCM- 
(3)’s from the PROCYON, and eight LCM (2)’s from 
the HMS DERWENTDALE, arrived alongside on time 
and were used to carry priority vehicles into the beach, 
going in as the 6th, 7th, and 8th waves. All boats 
from other ships worked smoothly and without inter- 
ruption. 
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One of the many Coast Guard-manned assault transports was the USS Josern Dickman. 





Unloading of vehicles and cargo proceeded expedi- 
tiously on September 9 and 10, and all unloading was 
completed by 1600 on the second day. Much of the 
unloading from boats was done by boats’ crews. Thirty 
men from the Port Battalion were sent to the beach 
prior to noon on the 10th. The unloading on the 
beaches seemed to be held up principally by the con- 
tinuous shelling of the beaches from artillery well hid- 
den in the hills behind the beaches. Vehicles were again 
carried in No. 7 hold and lowered between decks, and 
gasoline was placed in them at the time of the unload- 
ing. This caused no delay and proved to be a great 
safety factor. The two LCVP'’s which had been dam- 
aged and trapped in No. | starboard davit, were out 
of operation entirely. But seven rudders and five pro- 
pellers which had been damaged were replaced. Boat 
handling by boat crews was excellent throughout the 
operation, 

The DICKMAN’S salvage boat, operating in the vicin- 
ity of Green Beach, assisted and floated many boats 
and was able to keep the beach clear of stranded boats. 
One unidentified sunken boat was marked by an ob- 
struction buoy. The salvage boat worked under artil- 
lery fire from shore most of the time. Five DICKMAN 
boats were stranded on the beach during the entire 
operation and all were recovered and immediately 
placed in operation. 

Communications in general were good. No contact 
between Green Beach and the DICKMAN was estab- 
lished on the TBY because of damaged equipment on 
the beach. The FM 609 between ship and shore 
worked very well, but was jammed with too much 
traffic due to there being so many stations on the one 
frequency. The TBY worked well on the shore-to- 
boat circuits, but the distance was too great and con- 
tact could not be made. 

Three enemy bombers made an attack in the area 
at 0743 on the 9th, and at 2140 enemy bombers made 
another attack, but due to the heavy smoke screen made 
by all the vessels and boats no bombs fell in the vicin- 
ity of the DICKMAN. At 0445 on the 10th, enemy 
planes attacked again and a smoke screen was laid by 
the Allied ships. From 2240 to 2312 on that night, 
as transports were preparing to depart, a large forma- 
tion of enemy bombers lighted up the transport area. 
The transports were subjected to heavy bombing. Ap- 
parently no vessel was hit. One bomb fell 600 yards 
astern of the DICKMAN. All vessels delivered a heavy 
barrage of anti-aircraft gunfire. Fire discipline on the 
DICKMAN was good. During this operation friendly 
fighter protection of the area was excellent. The DICK- 
MAN’S support boats patrolling the beach area fired at 
enemy planes over the beach, but there were no indi- 
cations that any hits were made. 

Fifty-seven casualties were evacuated from the beach 
and received treatment on board the DICKMAN. That 
number was well within the capacity of the ship. 

The Naval operations were composed of two main 
forces —— the Western Task Force, and Force ‘‘H.” 
The Western Task Force was divided into two — 
the Northern Attack Force and the Southern Attack 
Force. Feice ““H’ consisted of a large covering force 
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Rear Admiral (then Captain) Raymond Mauerman was command. 
ing officer of the DickMAN during the assault on Salerno. Admiral] 
Mauerman is now Chief of C. G. Operations. 


of battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, and destroyers. 
The Northern Attack Force was under Commodore 
G. N. Oliver, R.N., in HMS HILARY. The Southern 
Attack Force was under Rear Admiral John L. Hall, 
Jr., U.S.N., in the USS SAMUEL CHASE. Commander 
Roger C. Heimer, USCG, Force ‘‘H’’ was under Vice 
Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, R.N., in HMS NELSON. 
Rear Admiral Sir Philip Vian, R.N., in Force “H” 
commanded the carriers which gave most of the fighter 
cover over ships and beaches at the beginning of the 
assault. Rear Admiral Richard L. Conolly, USN, in 
the USS BISCAYNE, volunteered to serve under Com- 
modore Oliver as a Task Force Group Commander 
though actually his senior in rank. 

The object of the Western Task Force was to land 
enough forces in the Gulf of Salerno to capture a 
bridgehead for Naples and to secure the neighboring 
airdromes. Between Salerno and Agropoli, about 20 
miles south, the ground is fairly flat and the River Sele 
runs roughly halfway between the two. The North- 
ern Attack Force landed British troops and supplies 
from the north bank of the River Sele to a point ten 
miles further north and about three miles southeast 
of Salerno. The Southern Attack Force landed United 
States troops and supplies along the beaches from the 
south bank of the River Sele as far as Agropoli, eight 
miles further south. Concurrently with these two 
main landings, two smaller landings were made along 
the coast west of Salerno for the purpose of seizing 
important military objectives. A Task Group, partly 
United States, partly British, and including the gun- 
boats SOEMBA and FLORES of the Royal Netherlands 
Navy, was assigned the duty of occupying the islands 
off the Gulf of Naples — Ventotene, Prociga, Ischia, 
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peed Tete 


and Capri. This Task Group was under Captain 
Andrews, USN, in the US Destroyer KNIGHT. A 
Picket Group of sixteen United States PT’s under 
Lieutenant Commander Barnes, USN, was assigned 
the duty of screening the vessels of the Western Task 
Force against attack by enemy “E”’ boats and other 
surface craft. 

In both the Northern and Southern Attack Force 
areas, the first waves of landing craft, preceded by 
minesweepers escorted by destroyers, touched down on 
the beaches before 4 A.M. on September 9th. Exten- 
sive minefields had been laid in both areas, and we 
incurred casualties. Many mines exploded in the 
sweeps. Frequently under heavy gunfire, the mine- 
sweepers did their work with their habitual skill and 
gallantry. In the Northern area, the sweepers swept 
or exploded twenty mines during the assault and 135 
in the first four days. 


In spite of enemy activity in the air and on all the 
beaches, the work of disembarkment continued. There 
were casualties in ships, landing craft and personnel. 
The orders that the assault was ‘‘to be pressed home 
with relentless vigor, regardless of loss or difficulty’’ 
was obeyed to the letter. The beaches were seized and 
held, in spite of enemy gunfire and counter-attacks. 
Contact had been made almost immediately with Ger- 
mans, but despite strong opposition, the Allied troops 
successfully established bridgeheads on the 9th. A 





divisionary force captured Ventotene Island, about 
forty miles west of Naples, during the morning. The 
Italian garrison surrendered but, according to press re- 
ports, about ninety German troops put up resistance 
before they were overcome. By 1530 on the 9th, the 
airfield at Monte Corvino, east of Salerno, was in 
Allied hands. 

On the 10th, Fifth Army troops continued to estab- 
lish themselves ashore, beating off several German 
counter-attacks. The port of Salerno about thirty-five 
miles southeast of Naples, was captured and steady 
progress was made inland. According to press reports, 
German tanks were in action near Salerno. Other re- 
ports said that the German counter-attacks were broken 
up with the assistance of naval vessels offshore, which 
poured shells into the German ranks at close range. 

As the SAMUEL CHASE approached her destination, 
the weather was fine and visibility was good, with 
the moon high on her starboard quarter. The sea was 
running Force 1, ideal for small-boat operations. At 
2315, HMS SHAKESPEARE was passed to starboard 
at point King, and course was changed to take position 
in the transport area. The CHASE stopped her engines 
at 2350 and went to Condition Four at 0000 Septem- 
ber 9, 1943. Huge fires and severe explosions could 
be seen in the vicinity of Salerno. An intercepted Ger- 
man message read, ‘Night reconnaissance aircraft re- 
ported Allied shipping off Salerno at 0035B.” 
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* GUESTS OF THE MONTH x 





CAPTAIN RICHARD BURKE 


CAPTAIN RICHARD L, BURKE 


Garrain RICHARD L. BURKE, recently Air and 
Operations Officer at Coast Guard Eastern Area Head- 
quarters, has a new assignment in Honolulu. He will 
head search and rescue activities for the 14th Coast 
Guard District. 


One of the nation’s leading airmen, the holder of 
two early world aviation records, Captain Burke served 
in New York since August, 1950, coordinating many 
widely-acclaimed ocean rescues in the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico. During this tour of duty, he worked 
extensively with other military services, government 
agencies, shipping and air lines, to create closer coopera- 
tion and standardize and improve search and rescue 
procedures. 


Captain Burke, who is 50, holds the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, with Gold Star, for heroism in effecting 
difficult seaplane landings in the open ocean to save 
survivors and persons injured at sea. For other rescues 
he holds the coveted Silver Lifesaving Medal, and he 
has been commended numerous times for outstanding 
service. 
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Captain Burke graduated from St. Mary’s College 
High School in his native San Antonio, Texas. In 
1924 he entered the Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn. Graduating in 1927 as an ensign, he 
served aboard the Cutter Mopoc on International Ice 
Patrol and aboard various Coast Guard destroyers 
engaged in the suppression of rum-running. 

Earning his aviator’s wings in 1931, Captain Burke 
served in the Cape May, N. J., and Gloucester, Mass., 
air stations. In 1933 he returned to the Cape May 
station as commanding officer, and remained in that 
capacity through 1940. For six of these years he 
served also as pilot for the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In 1940, upon construction of the Coast Guard Air 
Station, Elizabeth City, N. C., he was assigned there 
as commanding officer, remaining until 1944. 

Captain Burke then came to New York as Air-Sea 
Rescue Officer for Eastern Sea Frontier Headquarters. 
After two years in this capacity, he served an additional 
one as Eastern Area Air-Sea Rescue liaison officer for 
the Coast Guard at the same command. 

In 1947, Captain Burke began a three-year term as 
Chief, Aviation Division at Coast Guard Headquarters, 
supervising aviation operations and logistics for the 
entire service. He served collaterally as the Treasury 
Department member of the Technical Division, Air 
Coordinating Committee. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE A. KNUDSEN 


Gartain GEORGE ANDREW KNUDSEN was born 
on March 29, 1907, at Baltimore, Md., and was grad- 
uated from Baltimore Polytechnic Institute in 1925. 
He entered the Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn., as a cadet in August, 1927. 

His first assignment was aboard the Destroyer DAVIS 
until June, 1933. During this period he performed 
temporary duty for four months as target practice ob- 
server aboard the CARRABASSET. He served in engi- 
neering duty aboard the Cutter MENDOTA until July, 
1934, when detached and transferred to the Academy 
as instructor in electrical engineering. Four years later 
he went to the Cutter BIBB as navigator, and assumed 
command of the Cutter ARGO in October, 1939, with 
collateral duty from March, 1941, as Captain of the 
Port. 

From June, 1941-42, Captain Knudsen served 
aboard the attack transport LEONARD WoobD as first 
lieutenant and damage control officer. He then was 
ordered to Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., as Assistant Chief, Administrative Management 
Division. In September, 1943, he took submarine 
chaser training in Florida, and was assigned to the 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE A. KNUDSEN 


pre-commissioning detail, and later command, of the 
USS GULFPORT (PF-20). From February, 1945, to 
July of that year, he served as Commander, Escort 
Division 25, with the USS LONG BEACH as flagship. 

Again assigned to Headquarters, Captain Knudsen 
helped return the Coast Guard to its peacetime status, 
as Assistant Chief, Demobilization Division. In Oc- 
tober, 1946, he was designated Administrative Aide 
to the Commandant, and served in that capacity until 
September, 1950, when he took command of the Cut- 
ter MINNETONKA (WPG-67) at Long Beach, Cal. 
In July, 1952, he was ordered to Headquarters to per- 
form the duties of Chief, Reserve Division. 


LT. COMMANDER HOWARD SIAS 


RRecentry Lt. Comdr. Howard M. Sias was 
named Comptroller, 5th Coast Guard District, Nor- 
folk, Va. He replaced Comdr. William K. Kehoe, who 
has been transferred to Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lieutenant Commander Sias comes from the 8th 
Coast Guard District office, New Orleans, La., where 
he was Chief of the Finance and Supply Division. 
However, in the past month throughout the Coast 
Guard that title has been changed to Comptroller. 

He was born in Uxbridge, Mass., June 28, 1902, 
and is the son of the late Arthur G. Sias, business and 
civic leader of Reading, Mass. He attended Reading 
High School, and entered the Coast Guard in 1926 as 
a yeoman second class after making the rate during a 
four-year hitch in the Navy. 

His early Coast Guard assignments were aboard the 
Cutters Mopoc and CHAMPLAIN. Later he was at- 
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tached to the Gulf Division Office, followed by duty 
at the New Orleans Division Office in January, 1933. 

In 1935 he was sent to the Coast Guard’s Depot 
at Curtis Bay, Md., after which he went to the Cleve- 
land Division Office where he was appointed warrant 
pay clerk. Six months later he moved to the Seattle 
District Office supply officer. 

During the early part of World War II, Lieutenant 
Commander Sias was supply officer at the Coast Guard 
Air Station, Port Angeles, Wash. While at the sta- 
tion he received his commission as ensign. 

The Fall of 1953 saw his transfer to duty as sup- 
ply officer aboard the troop transport USS CAMBRIA. 
He left the ship in December, 1944, and was assigned 
supply and logistics officer on the staff of the Com- 
mander, Amphibious Group Two, Pacific, aboard the 
USS AUBURN. Early in 1945 he became supply and 
logistics officer on the staff of the Commander, Fifth 
Amphibious Force, Pacific, aboard the AUBURN. 

Lieutenant Commander Sias participated in the am- 
phibious assault and capture of Majuro, Eniwetok, 
Saipan, Tinian, Leyte, Jima, Okinawa, the 
RKyukyus and finally in the occupation of Japan. 

He was awarded the Bronze Star with Combat “V" 
for ‘meritorious’ service as supply and logistics officer 
during operations at Iwo Jima, Okinawa and the 
Japanese home islands. He also wears the Asiatic- 
Pacific Theatre ribbon with silver star in lieu of five 
bronze battle stars, the Philippine Liberation ribbon 
with two bronze battle stars, American Defense and 
American Theatre ribbons, Coast Guard Good Con- 
duct ribbon with two bronze stars, Navy Occupation 
Service ribbon and Asia Clasp, World War II Victory 
ribbon, Expert Rifleman and Expert Pistol ribbons. 


lwo 


LT. COMMANDER HOWARD SIAS 
(Not really wearing his campaign ribbons on wrong side! Our 
engraver accidently reversed the photo.) 
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AURORA MIXES DUTY WITH PLEASURE — 
TRIP TO NASSAU IS UNIQUE 


By BILL GREGORY 





AUUUUULELEULEVOAUALSA AEA ADEA ADEA OA EA EA EA AAA AEA 


Th crew of the CGC AURORA 
mixed duty and pleasure on a recent 
trip to Nassau and had a very enjoy 
able four days. 


The 165-footer AURORA, whose 
home port is Savannah, Georgia, 
patrolled the Miami to Nassau sail- 
boat race on 10-11 February, 1953 
She arrived at Nassau on 11 Febru- 
ary. Liberty was granted to two 
sections of the crew and a short but 
very enjoyable stay on that beautiful 
island was begun. 


The AURORA had made this trip 
three times previously and by this 
time had made a fine name for her- 
self in this area. This was shown 
by the wonderful hospitality she re- 
ceived upon arrival. Almost before 
the last line had been doubled up 


and secured, the people of Nassau 
were offering various recreational in- 
vitations to her officers and crew. 


The Governor of Nassau was 
piped aboard and spent a short time 
with Lieutenant Commander J. W. 
Coste, Commanding Officer of the 
AURORA, discussing the Miami to 
Nassau race and the activities which 
the crew of the AURORA were to 
participate in during her stay in 
Nassau. 

The officers attended a cocktail 
party given by the Governor during 
the evening of the 12th and a cock- 
tail party sponsored by the Honor- 
able R, T. Symonette, a very promi- 
nent citizen of Nassau, on 13 Feb- 
ruary. 

Half of the crew made a sightsee- 
ing tour of the island through the 
courtesy of Mr. John Hertz, owner 
of the sailing boat Titconderago, 
which participated in the race. An- 
other tour was scheduled for the re- 
mainder of the crew for the next 
morning. 

Stanley H. Marsh, a representa- 
tive of Sir Sidney and Lady Oakes, 
prominent persons of Nassau, who 
in previous years had arranged en- 
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tertainment for the crew of the 
AURORA and were temporarily re- 
siding in Canada unable to partici- 
pate in the functions of the AU- 
RORA’S crew, provided all hands 
with tickets to the stage play, ‘“The 
Constant Wife.’’ Photographs were 
taken of CMACH L. L. High, En- 
gineering Officer of the AURORA, 
crew members present and the stars 
of the play. Mr. High was the hon- 
ored guest at this showing of ‘The 
Constant Wife.” 


On Saturday a beach party was 
held at Paradise Beach and approxi- 
mately 20 members of the crew were 
present. There was beer drinking, 
hot dog roasting and a softball game 
along with some wonderful swim- 
ming at this party. 


During the evening of the 14th, 
the officers and auxiliarists aboard 
attended the presentation of awards 
to the winners of the Miami to Nas- 
sau race at the Nassau Yacht Club. 
LCDR J. W. Coste, Commanding 
Officer of the AURORA, gave a short 
talk on the race in general and was 
presented with a plaque as a token 
of appreciation from the race com- 
mittee for the AURORA’S patrol of 
this race. This was the fourth such 
plaque received by this ship. There 
was dinner and dancing later in the 
evening and a very enjoyable time 
was had by all present. 

There was a continuous flow of 
visitors aboard the AURORA during 
her stay and the Commanding Offi- 
cer and other officers were kept quite 
busy entertaining and conducting 
trips around the ship. 

This trip proved to be a holiday 
for all hands from the regular trend 
of ship’s work and should result in 
a morale booster for all aboard. 

There were two Auxiliarists who 
made the trip from Savannah, three 
from Beaufort, S. C., and seven 
from Miami. These Auxiliarists 
pitched in and helped with all work 
during the trip to Nassau and during 


the stay there. They joined the of- 
ficers and men in their activities in 
Nassau and indicated that they had 
had a very enjoyable trip. 

The stars of ‘The Constant 
Wife’’ and the manager of the Ba- 
hama Playhouse were guests of the 
officers of the AURORA for breakfast 
on Sunday morning before the Av- 
RORA departed for home. Upon the 
securing of mooring stations the crew 
was noticed standing about the deck 
looking astern, probably going over 
the good times had by each of them 
and possibly trying to pick out the 
one special event that he will re- 
member for many years and hoping 
to return again to this wonderful 
vacation land as soon as possible. 


GAG LINES 


We should be charitable to a 
woman who swears she has never 
been kissed she has good reason 
for swearing. 


* * * 


Man (to psychiatrist!: ‘‘My wife 
has developed an inferiority com- 
plex. What can I do to keep her 
that way?” 

x * * 


A bachelor, we understand, is a 
man who, when he hears the patter 
of little feet in the middle of the 
night gets up and sets a mouse- 
trap. 

a 


A young farmer advertised for a 
wife. 

In due course a young woman 
replied, indicating that being a farm- 
er's daughter she was well qualified 
for the position, adding as a further 
inducement that her father had 
promised her a tractor as a dowry. 

Back came a telegram from the 
young farmer: ‘Please send me a 
photograph of tractor.” 

ee ae 


“Who is really boss in your 
house?"’ ihguired one gob of an- 
other. 

“Well, of course, Maggie assumes 
command of the children, the serv- 
ants, the dog, the cat and the canary, 
but I can say pretty much what I 
please to the goldfish.” 
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“How kind of you,” said the girl, 
“to bring me these lovely flowers. 
They are so beautiful and fresh. I 
believe there is some dew on them 
yet.” 

“Yes,’’ stammered the young man 
in great embarrassment, ‘“‘but I am 
going to pay it off tomorrow.” 

a: 2 


““T had to run into a fence to avoid 
hitting a cow standing in the road,” 
the lady motorist explained to the 
judge. 

“Was it a Jersey cow?” he asked. 

“T wouldn't know,” she replied. 
“T didnt see its license plate.”’ 

* * x 

He rounded the bend at close to 
40. A sudden skid and the car over 
turned. They found themselves sit 
ting together, unhurt, alongside the 
completely smashed car. He put a 
protecting arm about her waist, but 
she drew away from him. 

“Tt’s all very nice,’’ she sighed, 
“but wouldn't it have been easier to 
run out of gas?” 

* * * 


“Well, I guess I might as well 
put the motion before the house,” 
said the chorus girl as she went on 
stage. 

* *« * 


Then there's the Sultan who kept 
his harem three miles from where he 


lived. Every day he sent his man 
servent to get hima girl. The Sultan 
lived to be 87, but the servant died 
when he was only 30. 

The moral of this story is: It’s 
not the women that kill you, but the 
running after them. 

* * * 


“Good morning,” said a stranger 
to a woman who had answered the 
door bell. ‘“Would you like to buy 
some insect powder?”’ 
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‘No,”” she snapped. I have no use 
for that stuff.” 

“Good,’’ replied 
‘T'll take that room 
vertising.”” 


the 
you 


stranger. 
are ad- 


n * *« 


Pat and Mike were detailed for 
scout duty overseas. The command- 
ing officer ordered them to conceal 
themselves in a cow's hide and pre- 
tend to graze over toward the Ger- 
man trenches. Pat was given the 
front legs and Mike the hind legs. 

All went well until Pat received 
a prod from his buddy. ‘‘Come on, 
let’s get out of here,’’ hissed Mike. 

“What's the matter?’ queried 
Pat. 

‘“‘Matter?”’ snorted Mike. ‘Here 
comes a German with a milk pail.”’ 
*,.* 

A drunk lying on the floor of a 
beerhall began to show signs of life. 
One of the frequenters smeared some 
limburger cheese on his upper lip. 
The drunk arose, went to the door, 
then back into the beerhall again, 
then out again, then back again, and 
sniffing the air said, ‘“The whole 
world stinks.” 

— 2 2 


“If you don’t marry me I'll take 
a rope and hang myself in your 
front yard.” 

“Ah, now, Herbert, you know 
Pa doesn’t like you hanging around 
here.”’ 

* * * 

“Are you broke?” 

“All a pickpocket could get from 
me is practice.”’ 

+ * * 

He swung wide the massive por- 
tal and strode briskly in. Instantly 
six uniformed men sprang to atten- 
tion. He fiercely tore open his shirt 
collar and jerked off his coat. His 
glaring eyes became narrow slits as 


he turned and stood facing them. 
Not a thing stirred in the tense 
eilence. Each of their anxious faces 
showed expectancy and_ suspicion. 
He picked his man and advanced 
two paces. His look was keen and 
his voice was stern “T want a 
shave and a haircut,’’ he said. 
* * * 
Coed: “Is it 
from kissing?” 
Prof.: “If it was, my dear, most 
of you girls would be nothing but 
skin and bones.”’ 
* 7 * 


natural to shrink 


A one-ring circus was visiting a 
town in the hills. The folks recog 
nized all the instruments of the 
band except the slide trombone. One 
old hillbilly watched the player for 
quite some time, then said: ‘There's 
a trick to it; he ain’t really swalerin’ 
i 

* * x 

“You are charged with throwing 
your mother-in-law out of a ten- 
story window. Guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Guilty, your honor. I 
without thinking.”’ 

“That's no excuse. You might 
have hit somebody on the head. I 
fine you ten dollars.” 

* ~ 7 


did it 


Instructor: ‘““Why don't you an 
swer when I call your name?” 

Sleepy Student: ‘I nodded my 
head.” 

Instructor: ‘You 
me to hear the rattle all 
up here, do you?”’ 

ecg. 8 


don't expect 
the way 


Man Persoh who falls in love 
with a face and makes the mistake 
of marrying the whole girl. 

oe 2 

In the clubhouse at St. Andrews 
a Scot met an elderly Britisher. 

Scot: “‘Carrre ye for a rrround 
golf?”’ 

Britisher: 
didn't like it.” 

Scot: ‘‘Carrre ye 
chess?”’ 

Britisher: ‘‘No. 
didn’t like it.” 

Scot: ‘‘Carrre ye for a game of 
tennis?”’ 

Britisher: ‘‘No, but my son will 
play tennis with you.” 

Scot: ‘Your only child, I pre- 
sume.” 


“No. Tried it once, 


for a bit of 


Tried 


it once, 
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The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 9) 











If you are so inclined, you can go hunt- 
ing, if you don’t mind facing an Alaskan 
Brown Bear which sometimes weighs 1,200 
to 2,400 pounds, or go fishing for salmon 
and for the world’s 
largest trout. 

For the true outdoorsman, Alaska is an 
untouched gem, a fisherman's paradise, but 
before all you fellows rush up to the Per- 
Office asking for duty in Alaska, 
let me say this: Whether you are on a 
Buoy Tender such as the CLOVER or SEDGE, 
which are working out of Kodiak, or on a 
“Buck-and-a-Quarter”’ like the CAHOONE 
or KIMBALL, when the fishing season rolls 
around it means work. 

The extremely good fishing in these waters 
draws a fishing fleet made up of boats from 
all along the coast of the western United 
Sitka is located in the 
best salmon and halibut fishing grounds in 
the world. 

For those interested, Sitka was the Cap- 
itol of Alaska until a few The 
first Russian Governor, Alexander Baranov, 
established his office at Sitka in the year 
1790 and remained until 1819. Alaska be 
longed to Russia until October 18, 1867, 
at which time the territory was sold to the 
United States. The transfer of territory 
took place at Eitka. 

KENNETH HANC, RM1 


or halibut some of 


sonnel 


States and Canada 


years ago 


Stricken Seaman Says Thanks 
To Those Who Cared For Him 


Alameda, California 

I would like to express my thanks to the 
officers and enlisted men aboard the DURANT 
and especially HMC Greanly for all they did 
for me when I was taken i!! off the coast 
of Mexico. There was one day and night 
that I lost completely but I was told later 
that the and Chief stood 
watches over me and did everything in their 


officers Greanly 
power to make me comfortable and get me 
to a hospital 

Also included in this thanks is the CG 
Air Station in San Diego for getting a plane 
to the ship and flying me back, which was 
a 1,100 mile trip. 
I'm out of the hos 
pital and back to duty and will probably 
be seeing the DURANT in the 13th District: 
Sincerely 


CHARLES GRIFFIN, SN 


After three months 


This Wife Is Typical Of Many 
Who Read About Coast Guard 
203 A Magnolia St., 
Winston-Sa'em, N. C 
a year's 
GUARD 


order for 
COAST 


Enclosed is a money 
subscription to the U. § 
MAGAZINI 

I want to congratulate you on the fine 
work that is being done to produce such a 


magazine. My husband has only been in 
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the C. G. for nine months, but I am sold 
on this branch of service. It is really won- 
derful. 

Because it is a smaller branch of service, 
it seems as if the boys get special individual 
attention. Dick, my husband, says the food 
is swell, 

Every day I thank my lucky stars that 
he is in the C. G. Therefore, I eagerly look 
forward to your MAGAZINE, and when it 
comes I read it from cover to cover without 
stopping. I enjoy reading about what the 
others are doing and I scan the pages for 
a familiar name. I can easily spot the names 
of the ships, especially the cutters from the 
Third and Fifth Districts. I know there are 
many other wives, mothers and sweethearts 
who feel the same as I do. Keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely, 
EVELYN F. HUGHES. 


Taps 


The Coast Guard mourns the re- 
cent death of Vice Admiral James 
Pine who retired from active duty in 
August, 1947. Admiral Pine’s last 
official tour of duty was as Superin- 
tendent of the Academy. 

Interment was at the National 
Cemetery, Arlington, Va. on 2 
March, 1953. 





Death came recently to Rear Ad- 
miral Michael J. Ryan (retired). 
Admiral Ryan was affectionately 
known by officers and enlisted men 
as ‘“‘Uncle Mike.’’ His career dated 
from 1906 when he entered the Coast 
Guard as a Cadet until August, 1946, 
when he was placed on the retired 
list. 











Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 














THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire tranafers 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to trans- 
fered 


WALTER H. DEVRIES, MM2, CGC 
ESCANABA, Government Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (1st or 3rd District) 

CERARD J. MURPHY, SN 
Hall, USCG Academy, 
Conn. (9th District) 

RAYMOND M. WESTRICK, SA, Cape 
Cod Light, North Truro, Mass. (12th 
or 13th District) 

CHARLES T. LEHL, EN3, CGC Horn- 
BEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. (2nd, 8th or 
9th District) 


c/o Yeaton 
New London, 


EUGENE MOORE, SN, Nauset Lifeboat 
Station, Eastham, Mass. (9th District) 
LORAN W. MAY, SN, CGC DIONE, Free- 

port, Texas. (Any District) 

DAVID L. REED, SN, and JOSEPH 
ULCEK, SN, both of CGC PONTCHAR- 
TRAIN, Box 1010, Long Beach, Calif. 
(Reed to 2nd, 3rd or 9th District; Uleek 
to 9th District) 

MARION B. SALIS, SA, CGC BLACK- 
HAW, c/o USCG Depot, Charleston, S. C. 
(Shore Station in Florida) 

STANLEY W. INGALLS, YN2(P), CGC 
LANTANA, 218 Old Custom House, St. 
Louis, Mo. (11th District) 

FRANCIS A. HARTE, CS3, USCG Base, 
Charleston, §. C. (3rd District) 

RICHARD CARLEY, CS2, Port Security 
Unit, Box 358 USCG Base, Galveston, 
Texas. (Ist, 3rd or 9th District) 

DONALD BAY, EN}3, CGC GENTIAN, 
Cape May, N. J. (13th Ditsrict) 

JACK LOSCUTOFF, SN, CGC RICHEY, 
c/o F.P.O., San Francisco, Calif. (12th 
District) 

H. G. THOMSON, SN, Ambrose Light- 
ship (WAL-613), USCG Base, Staten 
Island, N. Y. (9th or 12th District) 

LOWELL WHITMER, BM3, Port Se- 
curity Unit, Barracks 3, Ellis Island, N. 
Y. (9th District) 

NORMAN J. SECRIST, ET3, CGC IRIs, 
P. O. Box 869, Galveston, Texas. (Any 
Shore Station) 

MARTIN J. FLAHERTY, SN, 
Training Station, Staff A, Room 
Groton, Conn. (9th District) 

R. J. URMETZ, SA, CGC HEATHER, 
Terminal Island, Box 8, San Pedro, 
Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 

RAY JUNCHOWSKI, SN, USCG 
boat Station, Scituate, Mass 
duty in 3rd or 9th District) 

ALLAN KATZ, SN, and SAM BAR- 
BERIO, SN, both of Little Island Life 
boat Station, Box 60, Virginia Beach, 
Va. (Katz to 3rd, 7th or 9th District; 
Barberio to Cleveland) 

GERALD T. DAVIS, SN. and GENE A 
TURK, SN, both of CGC HALF MOON, 
St. George Base, Staten Island, N. Y. 
(Davis to 5th District; Turk to 2nd, 
5th or 9th District) 

WILLIAM A. CASSINA, 
San Blas Light Station, 
Fla, (3rd or 9th Ditsrict) 

FRANKLIN J. KOHLER, BM2, Port Se 
curity Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y. (1st 
Ditsrict) 

HOWELL E. LEE, EN3, Cape Cod Canal 
Lifeboat Station, Sandwich, Mass. (13th 
District) 

PHIL FRIEDMAN, SN, CGC SAUK, Pier 
9, East River, New York, N. Y. (7th, 
8th, 11th or 12th District) 

NICK PELUSO, SN; GUS ALTAVILLA, 
SN; GRAHAM HARRIS, FA, and 
JOHN CARSIA, SN(YN), all of CGC 
HUMBOLDT, Constitution Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (All to 3rd District) 

CLARENCE A. KUCHERKA, SA, CGC 
PERSEUS, San Diego 32, Calif. (3rd, 
7th or 8th District) 
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USCG 
213, 


(Shore 


FN (EN), Cape 


Port St. Joe, 





WILLIAM J. KELLEY, 
Unit, Box 7743 
Portland 12, Oregon 


EN3, Port Se 
Albina Station 
(Any unit around 


curity 


Cape May or vicinity) 
ROBERT GOMEZ, DC2(P) 

Bay Lifeboat Station 

2nd, 3rd, 7th or 9th District) 


HAROLD ALLEN, SA, CGC 
STRAIT, c/o Postmaster, Seattle, 
(9th District or East Coast) 

CHARLES H. DAVIS, FN, CGC ACUSH 
NET, Portland, Me. (5th District) 

UREL P. OWEN, YN2; JAMES A. 
BLACK, EN2; HARRY W. DEMMEL, 
QM3, and SHERWOOD F. LITTLE 
FIELD, CS3, all of CGC SASSAFRAS, 
Cape May, N. J. (Owen to 2nd, 8th or 
9th District; Black to 2nd or 8th Dis 
trict; Demmel to 2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District; Littlefield to 9th District) 

HAROLD WOLFF, YN3, CGC GOLDEN 
ROD, 224 Old Custom House, St. Louis, 
1, Mo. (7th or 11th District) 

ANDREW J. HAYDEN, DCC(P), USCG 
Depot, Foot of Iron St., St. Louis, Mo 
(11th, 12th or 13th Dictrict) 

JOHN J. O'NEILL, ET3, CGC 
USCG Moorings, Berkeley, 
3rd or 9th District) 

ROBERT G. LLOYD, SN 
Station, Damariscove 
Harbor, Me. (2nd, 3rd or 9th District) 

PAUL MASI, SA, CGC GRESHAM, c/o 
F.P.O., San Francisco, Qalif. (New 
York, Cleveland, Florida or Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 

JOE RODRIGUEZ, SN, CGC WHITE 
SAGE, Woods Hole, Mass. (2nd, 5th, 
7th, 8th, 9th or 13th Ditsrict) 

JAMES J. HART, BM3, CGC McCul 
LOCH, Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(11th, 12th or 13th Ditsrict) 


Humboldt 
Samoa, Calif. (1st 


BERING 
Wash 


INGHAM 
Va. (Ist 


USCG Lifeboat 
Island, Boothbay 
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ALAMEDA HAS OUTSTANDING MUSICAL GROUP 


TACUOUTAUAUUEANUEEAUEGAUNEA EAA AAAA EAA AAA TAA 


Tn Coast Guard Receiving Cen- 
ter Drum and Bugle Corps was re- 
activated at the Coast Guard Base, 
Alameda, California, recently after 
a short recess for the purpose of 
equipment maintenance and arrang 
ing new musical scores to the “G” 
Piston Bugle. Upon their reactiva 
tion they had the honor of march- 
ing their first official appearance be- 
fore Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, 
Commandant, upon his official visit 
to Government Island facilities. 


The next official appearance of the 
Drum and Bugle Corps was made 
through an invitation to play over 
station KFRC, Don Lee 
Broadcasting System, San Francisco, 
California, at which the popular 
‘Blue Tango” was their production 
number. This number received a 
tremendous ovation due to the sur- 
prise of this type music being ar- 
ranged for drums and bugles. The 
radio show resulted in many re 
quests for future appearances, and 
since that time they have partici- 
pated in many civic activities, one 
in particular being the Blood Donor 


radio 


show in the East Bay Area, at which 
the musical portion was the job of 
the Coast Guard in a joint show by 
the Army, Marine Corps, and the 
Red Cross. 

At present, the Drum and Bugle 
Corps has just completed its televis- 
ion debut which was telecast over 
station KPIX, San Francisco, at 
which they played selections from 
Verdi's Opera Aida, which was cli- 
maxed by the signature song of the 
Coast Guard, ‘Semper Paratus.”’ 

The Drum and Bugle Corps since 
its inauguration in the spring of 
1951 has been under the baton of 
the corps founder, John H. Sher- 
man, YN2 (PNI). Through his un- 
tiring efforts he has taken an organi- 
zation which is usually thought of 
primarily as a military marching 
unit, and molded it into a group 
capable of playing selections from 
grand opera down through jazz. A 
difficulty, which has been success- 
fully coped with, is the frequent 
transfer of trainees in the corps each 
time a company of men has gradu- 
ated from indoctrination training at 
the Receiving Center. 


On behalf of the Alameda Base Drum and Bugle Corps, Yeoman John H. Sherman, conductor, accepts the congratulations of Del Courtney 
of Television Station KPIX, CBS, San Francisco. 
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RETIREMENT WITH PAY 
NO UNEMPLOYMENT 



































F YOU ARE a young man of high school, or college age you are faced 
B with a decision — or soon will be. The world is in a troubled situation. 
The forces of evil are threatening the freedom of all democratic people. 
Of a necessity, you are going to have to take up arms. The freedom that 
you cherish is a freedom that must be defended. However, you have a choice in 
the matter. Many of you will find that the U. S. Coast Guard offers oppor- 
tunity to perform a humanitarian type of duty that has particular appeal for 
young Americans. 


The U. S. Coast Guard offers you the same pay, the same opportunities, 
the same privileges as any other branch of the Armed Forces but, upon investi- 
gation, you may find that it offers a type of humanitarian service — in peace 
and in war — that is unique. 





Investigate the opportunities offered by the U. S. Coast Guard! Investigate 
the unique type of military and naval duties performed by members of the U. S. 
Coast Guard. 


Inquire at your local Coast Guard Recruiting Office or write to Enlisted 
Personnel Section, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. Do it today! 


United States Coast Guard 
~ a ae a ae Humanity 





ESSER 
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Your On 
Personalized Stationery! 


HARVEY J. YEATON, BM} 








S. COAST GUARD CUTTER INGHAM 
Box 540, Norfolk, Virginia 











5, YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 
expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
vou can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, IN 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery 1s now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 
your own name and complete address! 


It’s an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the con4nental limits 
of the United States! 


Ihe price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely ten dollars! We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions not a skimpy 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep the most desirable size of letter- 


writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment 
If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 


amount of ten dollars to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, JNC., 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted. 


ee 


The Capital-Gazette Press. Ine. 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

















- ...% league choice 
| or MMLOWESS and FLAVOR. 





R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


MICKEY MANTLE, Yankee 
slugger, made his own 30- 
Day Test and states, ‘For 
mildness and flavor, 


you 
can't beat Camels!” 


EDDIE ROBINSON, siug- 
ging first sacker, says, 
“Camel flavor keeps tast- 
ing good, pack after pack. 
And are they mild!” 


Vic RASCHI, New York 
Yankees, says, ‘Camels are 
my choice for mildness. 
And Camels’ rich flavor 
doesn't tire my taste!” 


\ 


BOB LEMON, Cleveland 
pitcher, says, “My own 
30-Day Test gave me the 
pitch on Camels! They re 
mild — anJ tate great! 


BILL COX, a star ot the 
1952 World Series, tried 
different brands and said, 
My choice for steady 
smoking is mild Camels!" 


Perr 


7 pe @ y h- 
l TS TRU E: And m yrta t 0 rou 


out America, more people. ae at 
ph ee etn W’ by is this fact 
poise sas ou? Because it’s real ar. 
re an 200 the full, rich flavor anc ' 
aa pon ss you want for steady —, . 
aa A re! Prove it! Make the Camel - y 
a sale only Camels for 30 days an 
pone the wonderful reason why +++ 


re People 
oe Camels 


than any other cigarette! 


pean 
mildness ~«y,e vnce a Camelsmoker, 
ing Cam always a Camel smoker!" 


BILL GOODMAN, Boston 
Red Sox fielder, reports, 
“Take it from me, no other 
cigarette compares with 
Camels for rich flavor.” 


~e— ws 


JIMMY PB 


pid: 
MIKE GARCIA, Cleveland 
Indian pitcher, reports, 
“I've smoked Camels long 
enough to know I made 
the right choice!” 


WARREN SPAHN, one of 
the top left-handers, says, 
"Il picked Camels for steady 
smok og. They've got the 
flavor | want!” 


DICK SISLER, Sc. Louis 
Cardinal infielder, states, 
“Camel mildness and flavor 
made a hit with me from 
the start!” 


HANK SAUER, M. V. P. in 
National League in 1952, 
says, ‘No other cigarette 
gave me as much pleasure 
as I get from Camels.” 


At 
EARLY WYNN, Cleveland 
hurler, says, “Smoking 
Camels pack after pack 
proved to me how mild 
and flavorful Camels are!" 


JERRY STALEY, St. 
Cardinal pitcher, states, 
“Camels give me real 
smoking pleasure! They're 
mild — and flavorful! 


Luuis 


BILLY MARTIN, New York 
Yankee infielder, says, 
“Camels have everything 
Il want in a cigarette — 
mildness and flavor!” 





